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JUSTICE AND HONOR 


are the corner stones 


In a recent address to the agents of the 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
Peoria, Illinois 





Secretary and Actuary George B. Pattison declared that 
the two big features marking the Peoria Life organization 
are Justice and Honor. 


The Peoria Life management in all its relationships has 
sought to be sincere, true and equitable. It has built up 
a reputation of reliability in its home city and its home 


State. 


It has not resorted to tricky, “clever”, sharp, underhanded 
methods. Its agents in the field are men and women of 
fine impulses and high character. It has no use for the 
high binder or the trickster. 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


EMMET C. MAY, President 
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DROPPING IN UNEXPECTEDLY, ON THE WINDOWS 
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WHO SAID WORRY, WITH COMPENSATION AND GROUP? 





To Our 


Insurance Friends 


Our relations with you in the past 











STACK OF TROUBLE FOR THE OWNER 


*i> 














have been most pleasant—result- 
ing in unprecedented growth and 
expansion on the part of The 
Travelers. You have not hesitated 
to recommend this Company, 
believing correctly that it had 
solidity and strength. It has 
been our policy, on the other 
hand, to direct business to you. 
May these agreeable relations 
flourish! 
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ACCIDENT LIFE LIABILITY HEALTH 
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PEDESTRIANS AS WELL AS PASSENGERS BEWARE] 


WHEN STEAM BOILERSLET GO 





HE TRAVELERS 


. BUTLER, PRESIDENT 
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AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 
WILL MEET AT INDIANAPOLIS 


BY C. M. CARTWRIGHT 


HERE were not the sharp issues 
before the American Life Conven- 


tion at the meeting in Kansas 
City that have marked some of the 
gatherings of the past. Three out- 


standing features distinguish the admin- 
istration of President H. W. Johnson. 
They are notable and mean progress 
in the business. ; 

The first is the establishment of very 
cordial relations with the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents represented 
officially at this meeting by a commit- 
tee of three headed by the senior vice- 
president of the Equitable Life of New 
York, J. V. E. Westfall. President 
Johnson, in his address, placed special 
emphasis on the harmonious relations 
with the eastern organization and cited 
instances where the two had cooperated 
with the utmost harmony. The sus- 
picions of the past are worn away. 


HE one barrier that kept the so- 

called younger and the older com- 
panies apart was the feeling on the 
part of the newer ones that the seniors 
would try to enforce full reserve val- 
uation laws. At the Omaha meeting 
last year this issue came to a head. 
Massachusetts had refused to modify 
her law, and a bill was introduced in 
Illinois to invoke the retaliatory law 
where a state refused to admit Illinois 
companies on her mode of valuation. 
The sentiments at Omaha were out- 
spoken. The American Life Conven- 
tion showed its teeth. 

A joint committee worked out a plan 
of valuation based on the Illinois stand- 
ard. It was enacted in New Jersey 
and Maryland. It doubtless will be 
soon in Massachusetts and New York. 


Che older eastern companies worked 
hard for its passage. They met the 
American Life Convention more than 
half way. They displayed a most con- 


siderate and liberal attitude, even re- 
markable in its cordiality. At the 
meeting this year, distinguished actu- 
aries of the largest New York com- 
panies issued a most illuminating re- 
port showing why the Illinois or mod- 
ified preliminary term standard is safe 
and wise. That then is the second dis- 
tinctive achievement of this adminis- 
tration. 

The third deals with the organiza- 
tion itself. A committee, with Dr. E. 
G. Simmons of the Pan-American Life, 
Harry L. Seay of the Southland and 
Isaac Miller Hamilton of the Federal, 
all ex-presidents, worked out, planned 
and put into operation the American 
Service Bureau, an inspection service 
tor convention companies. The oppo- 
sition to this enterprise has greatly 
waned. The executive committee had 
the confidence of the membership and 


to its men the development of this 

project was left. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON retires 
with new honors. The work of 


the year reflects his characteristics. It 
is substantial, sound, and yet progres- 
sive. Judge Johnson is a quiet man, 


a harmonizer, one who has the capac- 
ity and desire to help. 

Charles G. Taylor, Jr., the youthful 
vice-president and actuary of the At- 
lantic Life, succeeds Judge Johnson. 
Next winter will be important. An 
attempt will be made to get the rev- 
enue bill in congress more moderate. 
It will mean some hard, intelligent, 
constructive, diplomatic work. Then 
will come the effort to get the new val- 
uation bill passed in New York and 
Massachusetts. President Taylor will 
be called on to devote much time and 
energy to this movement. It will mean 
reconferences at Washington and New 
York. He represents the virile, live, 
progressive companies of this splendid 
organization. 


The American Life 


Convention is 
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on coinsurance and reinsurance and 
reinsurance of excess risks. Mr. Frey 
is a young official who is a live man in 
his city. He is interested in many civic 
enterprises. While working through 
the University of Wisconsin he was em- 


ployed by the Wisconsin Insurance 
Department. Later he was made as- 
sistant actuary and served in that 


capacity until he took his present posi- 


tion. He is author of the book, “Cost 
of Insurance.” 
There were 98 member companies 


represented by 172 executives and there 


were 21 non-member companis repre- 
sented. In all there were 293 people 
present. This is the largest attendance 


on record. 
President George B. Peak of the Cen- 
tral Life of Iowa spoke of the abun- 
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OFFICERS ELECTED 


PRESIDENT—Charles G. Taylor, Jr., 


Richmond, Va. 


vice-president, Atlantic Life, 


SECRETARY AND COUNSEL—T. W. Blackburn, Omaha, Neb. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


New Members—H. W. Johnson, Central Life of Ottawa, IIL; 


H,. R. 


Cunningham, Montana Life; George Graham, vice-president, Missouri 


State Life. 
Holdovers—Dr. 


E. G. Simmons, 


American Life; G. A. Deitch, 


Reserve Loan Life; L. J. Dougherty, Guarantee Life. 
Place of Next Meeting—Indianapolis. 
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harmonious 
the best in 


stronger and more 
stands for 


bigger, 
than ever. It 


American Life Insurance. 
T the closing session of the Con- 
vention Friday morning, N. J. 


Frey, secretary of the Wisconsin 
National Life of Madison read his paper 














CHARLES G. TAYLOR 


Vice-President Atlantic Life 
New President of Convention 
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and generosity of the 
companies and their rep- 


dant hospitality 
Kansas City 
resentatives, 


RESIDENT W. A. WATTS of the 
Merchants Life in discussing Mr. 
Frey’s paper said that most companies 
will allow agents to solicit larger lines 





H,. W. JOHNSON 


Retiring President American Life Con- 
vention 


than they retain. The question as to 
commissions on the excess line is a 
serious one. How far a company 
should go in taking excess amounts is 
a question that receives careful atten 
tion from officials. Companies want to 
give as much service as possible in that 
direction, There is no greater danger 
in taking the excess if carefully taken 
care of than in retaining the net. Suffi- 
cient data is now available on sub 
standard risks to make it possible by 
proper classification and modification in 


risks and provisions to handle the 
business satisfactorily. 
CTUARY E, M. BLEHL of the 


Philadelphia Life said that a non- 
participating company can become a 
coinsurer with a mutual and guarantee 
its scale of dividends that a mutual 
can not with another mutual. If the 
commission paid is to absorb the load- 
ing and more it is dangerous business 
to take. As to how much a company 
should retain, Mr. Blehl said that a 
company may ask how much insurance 
it has in force; what is the strain on 
its assets or strain on its surplus. Mr. 
Blehl said that a company might retain 
as much as it reinsures if it is con- 
servative. No reinsuring company will 
take business unless it aims to make 
a profit. The original company should 
give full information as to the risk, 
furnish all medical and inspection re- 
ports. If it changes its net retention 
the reinsuring company should be noti- 
fied. If careful selection be made in 
the first instance there should be no 
necessity for another. The date of the 
reinsurance policy should be the same 
as the original , the original company 
should only aim to protect itself against 


loss and to make no profit. 


H R. CUNNINGHAM of the Mon 
e tana Life nominated C, G. Taylor 
cf the Atlantic Life for the presidency 
and he was unanimously elected 
Charles F. Coffin of the State Life on 
behalf of the Indiana companies in 
vited the convention to hold its next 
meeting in Indianapolis. The invita- 


tion was accepted. Mr. Taylor in ac 
cepting the office made a most happy 
address. Mr. Cunningham was an as 


pirant for the presidency but withdrew 
in Mr. Taylor’s behalf. Mr. Cunning 
ham will undoubtedly be the president 


next year. The only changes in state 
vice-presidents are: lowa, G. S. Nollen 
Bankers Life: Kansas, W. H. East 
man,, Kansas Life: Nebraska, H. 5S 
Wilson, Bankers of Lincoln; Texas. 
H. M. Hargrove, San Jacinto Life: 
Wisconsin, N J Frey, Wisconsin 


Andrews, Shen 


Virginia, W. L 
Life. 


Life; 
andoah 

Francis V. Keesling, general counsel 
and vice-president of the West Coast 
Life, who was chairman of the Legal 
Section last year, never misses a meet- 
ing. He is modest but a man of con- 
victions who does not hesitate to stand 
by them. 
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The anienall Day’ Ss nseuiinge 


T the opening of Thursday morn- 
A ing session it was announced that 
Orrville Thorp of Dallas, state 

manager of the Kansas City Life, had 
been elected president of the National 
Life Underwriters Association. Secre- 
tary Blackburn called attention to the 
broadening attitude of this organization 
in choosing as its head a representative 
of a preliminary term company. A few 
years ago an effort was made to keep 
out such agents from the organization. 
It shows how better feeling now per- 
vades the field. President J. Stanley 
Edwards of the National Association 
telegraphed his greetings from Hart- 
“—, 

ae Reynolds reported for the joint 
@ AK, committee telling of the work 
a the members. Dr. McGrew reported 
for the committee on medical exam- 
iners. The report stated the medical 
examiners should be trained and _ in- 
structed. There should be cordial co- 
operation between the medical direc- 
tors and the field examiners. In or- 
der to make it worth while for doctors 
to act as examiners, companies should 
combine as far as possible. A uniform 
medical blank will be of real service 
to the business. Dr. Henry W. Cook of 
the Northwestern National reporting 
later for the committee on uniform 
blanks said that a blank committee will 
soon be able to recommend a form. It 
will go out in about two weeks. 

Commisioner A. C. Savage of Iowa 
was present and brought his greetings. 


HE Presidents Association sent a 
committee consisting of J. V. E. 
Westfall, Equitable of New York; R. 
J. Meir, Pacific Mutual, and R. W. 


Stevens, Illinois Life, to represent it. 
Mr. Westfall in his remarks told of the 
lines along which the two organiza- 
tions are working. They have much in 
common and are cooperating in the ut- 
most harmony. Mr. Westfall laid em- 
phasis on the need for better educa- 
tion of agents. There is more need 
for more careful selection and develop- 
ment of agents. The old saying that 
agents are born and not made is 
archaic. There is no excuse for every 
Tom, Dick and Harry being put into 
the business. Conservation of business 
should start before the applications are 
taken by getting the right kind oi 
agents. Much lapse can be traced back 
to the agent. He referred to a very 
unfavorable mortality experience the 
Equitable had in two southern states. 
It was due to its agents. It revamped 
its plant and its mortality swung to 
normal, 

B. R. Nueske of Chicago, president 
of the Old Colony Life, read a paper 
dealing with the fundamentals of life 
insurance. It was a carefully prepared 
manuscript. Mr. Nueske was sauneiod 
first with the actuarial department of 
the old Germania Life. Later he was 
actuary of the Franklin Life. He was 
secretary and actuary of the Missouri 
State. He practiced as a consulting ac- 
tuary in Chicago. Then he became an 
official of the Old Colony, later being 
made its president. 

V. Barry, assistant secret: ary of the 


Metropolitan Life, told a few good 
“——". in a happy way. 
a Appleby of Cincinnati, secre- 


tary pee agency manager of the Ohio 
National Life, spoke on the “Value and 
Training for Salesmen.” Mr. Appleby 
started his life insurance career with 
President Johnson of the convention. 
Mr. Appleby was a teacher of mathe- 
matics and became secretary and actu- 
ary of the Central Life of Ottawa, III. 
Later he conected with the Federal Life 
in a similar capacity. His treatise was 
a scholarly production. 

H. H. Cunningham of the Montana 
said the smaller companies must 
The large 


Life 
do more in training agents. 


companies are doing much in this direc- 
tion. 
anything like the big ones. 
not the money to spend. 


The small companies can not do 
They have 
For the small 


company the training of agents is a 
single handed job. Mr. Cunningham 
said first the company must get a first 
class, well trained field supervisor. A 
man entering life insurance must be 
sold first as to its value. Education 
will not be of avail unless the man is 
first imbued with life insurance enthu- 
siasm. Mr. Cunningham believes in the 
big man of the company keeping in 
close touch with the rate book men, go- 
ing among them, helping them and in- 
spiring them. Many men come into life 
insurance who have failed in other 
lines. The past must be broken down 
and the future built up. A life insur- 
ance selling organization is the most 
efficient in the country. 


A T the opening of Thursday after- 
noon’s session, Secretary Black- 
burn read the report of the committee 
on blanks. This is a joint committee 
of the Convention and Presidents As- 
sociation. The main changes in the 
blank are a separation of accident and 
total disability premiums, both first 
year and renewal. The separate col- 
umn for group is eliminated. Instead 
in the item of ordinary insurance a foot 
note gives the number of group policies 
and amount of insurance. The special 
deposit schedule has been simplified. 

Commissioner Savage of Iowa said 
the commissioners want the advice and 
help of insurance people in framing a 
uniform blank. Mr. Savage said that 
the public is not only entitled to pro- 
tection but the companies also. The 
interests are identical. One cannot be 
promoted permanently at the expense of 
the other. 

A. L. Key of the Volunteer State 
Life moved to instruct the medical 
examination committee to recommend 
a uniform application blank as well as 
a uniform medical examiner’s blank. 
It prevailed. 


RESIDENT EMMET C. MAY of 

the Peoria Life read a most inter- 
esting paper dealing with different 
forms of publicity in bringing life in- 
surance benefits to the attention of the 
people. Mr. May has had some first- 
hand experience in reaching the public. 
The Peoria Life, through its sys- 
tematic, creative advertising methods, 
has made itself known the country 
over. He was one of the founders of 
his company. He served as vice-presi- 
dent and counsel before being elevated 
to the presidency. His company re- 
cently dedicated its handsome new 
home office building. 

He emphasized the great value of es- 
tablishing good-will in business. Mr. 
May, in a side remark in his paper, said 
his company will not knowingly employ 
a man as agent who has been a failure 
in some other line. “We are not look- 
ing for failures,” said Mr. May. 

President Ralph H. Rice of the Na- 
tional Fidelity Life called attention to 
the educational influence that agents 
can bring in their daily work. 

~ W. Gold of the Jefferson Stand- 
ard told how an agent persuaded the 
ministers’ association of his city to lis- 
ten to a live, helpful, inspirational talk 
on life insurance. It resulted in a num- 
ber of life insurance sermons. Mr. Gold 
said he will urge the North Carolina 
state press association to take editorials 
and educational stories from an impar- 
tial writer on life insurance. He be- 
lieves the American Convention will 
ultimately have a publicity bureau with 
speakers who will appear before various 
bodies and writers who will be at the 
service of the public. 


G. SCOTT, vice-president and 

e secretary of the Reliable Life, 
presented his paper on “Accident and 
Health Insurance in Connection with 
the Life Policy.” The Reliance Life 
has $186,000,000 insurance in force. The 
company writes accident’ and health 
only in connection with life insurance. 





Roster of the Convention 


American Bankers—J. ©. Karstrom, 
Springfield, Il. 


American Central Life—C. B. Welliver, 


Indianapolis; Harry R. Wilson, Herbert 
M, Woollen. 

American Life—Frederic S. Withing- 
ton, Des Moines, Iowa; H. A. Bryan. 

American National, Mo.—James_ C. 
Jones, St. Louis. 

American National, Tex.—Chas._ T. 
Hutchings, Galveston. 

Amicable Life—A. R. Wilson, Waco, 
Texas. 


Atlantic Life—Chas. G. Taylor, Jr.. 
Richmond, Va. 

Atlas Life—S. De Zell Hawley, 
Okla.; H. O. McClure. , 

Bank Savings Life—E. H. Lupton, To- 
peka, Kan.; Eugene E. Sallee. 

Bankers Life, Neb.—H. S. Wilson, Lin- 
coln, Neb.; Fred M. Sanders, C. Petrus 
Peterson, J. P. McClellan, D. W. Cook, M. 
L. Blackburn. 

Bankers Life, Ia.—James E. 
Des Moines; R. B. Alberson. 

California State Life—J. R. Krust, Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 


Tulsa, 


Flanigan, 


Capitol Life—Geo, H. Beaudry, Denver, 
Col. 
Cedar Rapids Life—Jay G. Sigmund, 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Central Life, Ill.—H. W. Johnson, Ot- 
tawa, Ill.; Charles Nadler, W. H. Hine- 
baugh, T. W. Burrows, S. B. Bradford. 
Central Life, Ia. —Geo. B. Peak, Des 
Moines; J. P. Stake. 
Central Life, Kan.—R. 
Seott, Kan.; Elmer E. , 
Central States Life—V. F. Larson, St. 
Louis; James A. McVoy, E. M. Grossman. 
Commonwealth Life—F. J. Uchling, 
Omaha, Neb; M. A. Nation, Clark O’Nan- 
ton. 
Continental Life, 


. Tiernan, Fort 


Mo.—John W. Coop- 


er, Kansas City, Mo.; Albert L. Rieves. 
P. R. Schweich, R. C. Van Dyke. 
Continental Assurance—E. G. Timme, 
Chicago. 
Dakota Life—F. L. Bramble, Water- 


town, S. D.; John B. Hanton. 

Farmers & Bankers—Frank B. Jacob- 
shagen, Wichita, Kan.; G. K. Lindsley. 
J. H. Stewart. 

Farmers National 
more, Chicago. 

Federal Life—C. A. Atkinson, Chicago; 
Isaac Miller Hamilton. 


Life—George Bar- 


First National-Northwestern Life—C 
W. Martindale, Pierre, S. D. 
Franklin Life—Henry Abels, Spring- 


field, 111; Walter M. Allen. 

George Washington Life—Ernest C. 
Milair, Charleston, W. Va. 

Great Southern Life—Dr. J. H. Flor- 
ence, Houston, Tex.; E. P. Greenwood, L. 
S. Adams. 

Great Northern Life—John A. Sullivan, 
Wausau, Wis. 

Guaranty Life—W. F. Weiburg, Dav- 
enport, Iowa; Lee J. Dougherty, A. E 
Carsoll. 

Home Life & 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Idaho State Life—Edw. 8. 


Accident—J. H. Thach., 


Chadwick, 


Boise, Idaho. 

Illinois Life—O. T. Arnold, Chicago; 
Henry W. Price, R. W. Stevens, Eugene 
Cc. Wharf. 


Indiana National Life—Chas. D. Ren- 
ick, Indianapolis; Virley R. Rudd. . 
Life—Edward B. Raub, 


Indianapolis 
Indianapolis. 
Inter-Southern Life—W. W. Moore, 
Louisville, Ky. 
Mr. Scott started with the Reliance 


when it began business as stenographer 
and clerk. Later he became comp- 
troller and was promoted thereafter to 
an executive position. Mr. Scott dealt 
with the subject in connection with the 
experience of his own company. 
President Hamilton of the Federal 
Life said all companies are writing ac- 
cident insurance as they pay the face 
of a policy if a policyholder dies from 
accident. It is desirable that there be 
one agency head dealing with both life 
and disability. The Federal writes 
life and disability separately. A person 
does not have to be a life policyholder 
to get disability or vice versa. The 
Federal finds that accident agents are 
great life insurance feeders. Mr. Ham- 
ilton thinks there is a big field for life 
companies in the disability field. The 
non-cancellable health and accident 
policy will be a bigger factor as time 
goes on. He does not believe that dis- 
ability settlements prejudice life busi- 


International Life—Massey Wilson, St. 
Louis, Mo.; E. P. Wilson. 

Iowa Life—A. Ferguson, Waterloo, Ia. 

Jefferson Standard Life—Chas. W 
Gold, Greensboro, N. C. 

Kansas City Life—Fernando P. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Kansas Life—Robert Stone, 
Kan.; W. H. Eastman, F. H. Schole, 
Edwards. 

Kansas City Life—C. N. Sears, Kansas 
City, Mo.; George Kinsley, Thomas J 
Higgs, J. B. Reynolds. 

Lafayette Life—Dan W. Simms. La- 
fayette, Ind.; A. E. Weikhoff. 


Neal, 


Topeka. 
J. H. 


Lamar Life—W. C. Wells, Jackson 
Miss. 
Lincoln National Life—Franklin B. 


Head, Fort Wayne, Ind.; A. J. McAudless, 
W. R. Wright. 

Merchants Life, Ia.—R. A. Norton, Des 
Moines, Ia.; W. A. Watts,. 

Michigan Mutual Life—James V. Ox- 
toby, Detroit, Mich. 

Midiand Insurance—E. M. Mortensen, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Midland Life—Frank P. Sebree, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Midland Mutual 
Columbia, Miss. 

Missouri State Life—Fred L. English, 
St. Louis, Mo.; George Graham. 


Life—H. B. Arnold, 


Montana Life — W. R. Cunningham, 
Helena, Mont. 
National American Life—Louis H. 


Koch, Burlington, Ia.; Harry Kaelf. 
National Fidelity Life—Carl T. Prime. 
Sioux City, Ia.; Ralph H. Rice. 
New World Life—John F. Cadigan. 
Spokane, Wash.; J. P. Fordyce. 


North American Life—E. R. Crotty, 
Chicago; J. H. McNamara, Breman Al!- 
ford. 


Northern Assurance—Fred H. Aldrich, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Northern States Life—L. L. Bonberger, 
Hammond, Ind.; E. R. Jacobson, Harry 
EB. Sharver. 

Northwestern National Life—Dr. H. Ww. 
Cook, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Occidental Life—Francis M. Hope, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Ohio National 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

©ld Colony Life—Joseph McGauley. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Old Line Life, Wis—John E. Reilly, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Old Line Life, Neb.—Rupert F. Fry. 


Life—T. W. Appleby. 


Omaha Life—H. E. Worrell, Omaha 
Neb. 

Omaha Life—Ralph M. West. 

Oregon Life—C. S. Samuel, Portland, 


Oregon. 

Pan American Life—E. S. Simmons, 
New Orleans, La.; Eugene J. McGivney 

Peoria Life—J. B. Wolfenbarger, Peor- 
ia, IIL; Emmet C. May. 

Peoples Life—E. O. Burget, Frankfort. 
Ind. 

Phoenix Mutual Life—Arohibald A. 
Welch, Hartford, Conn. 

Prairie Life—T. W. Blackburn, Omaha, 
Neb.; Dr. W. R. McGrew, 

Protective Life—E. H. Cabaniss, Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 

Provident Insurance—P. L. Conklin, 
Bismarck, N. D. 

Public Savings—Bernard Korbly, 
ianapolis, Indiana; Carl G. Winter. 

teliance Life—H. G. Scott, Pittsburgh, 
Pa 


Ind- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 


ness. If claims are paid honestly, 
there is nothing to fear. Policies are 
clear and there is not much chance for 
misunderstanding if the business has 
been sold right. There are but few dis- 
honest claims. After a year Mr. Ham- 
ilton said his agents sell both classes 
of business, regardless of which line 
they started to sell. Life and accident 
meet together in the agency gather- 
ings. You must watch your premiums 
and commissions carefully. 

P. W. Gold said it takes a lot of 
money to build up an accident and 
health department. 

R. J. Merrill, secretary of the United 
Life & Accident of Concord, N. H., was 
formerly insurance commissioner of his 
state. He said he wished the duties of 
a secretary could be standardized. 

The New Hampshire laws on valua- 
tions are the same as those of Massa- 
chusetts, yet the department rules that 
the preliminary term method is proper 
and can be used. 








September 25, 1920 
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NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 
Chairman—C. B. Welliver, Indianap- 
olis, American Central. 
Secretary—RHobert Stone, Topeka, 
san Life. 


Kan- 


HE meeting of the Legal Section 
Toi the American Life Convention 

was a distinct success. C. B. 
Welliver, general counsel of the Amer- 
ican Central, the hustling secretary, had 
done much of the preliminary work. 
James C. Jones of the American Na- 
tional of St. Louis, one of the ablest 
insurance attorneys in the country, as 
chairman, presided. In his opening re- 
marks he said the company should 
encourage the most liberal attitude 
toward the public compatible with 
safety. Life insurance in its functions 
means service. He declared companies 
are not resisting claims on account of 
technical violations. The more liberal 
and broader position has popularized 
life insurance. Mr. Jones said unless 
fraud could be proved, doubtful claims 
should be paid in full or liberally com- 


promised. 
W CALVIN WELLS of 

* Miss., general counsel of the 
Lamar Life, who enlisted in the army, 
being a major in the judge advocate’s 


Jackson, 


office, gave the first paper on “Why 
Government Life Insurance?” Major 
Wells said that in spite of the great 


perils facing the enlisted men there was 
a decided apathy and _ indifference 


toward government life insurance. The 
officers almost insisted that the men 
sign the applications. Unless the pre- 
miums had been deducted from their 


pay, a vast number would have lapsed 
after the first premium. He referred 
to the miserable service of the War 
Risk Bureau, its failure to function and 
its break down. The men got dis- 
gusted and the big majority dropped 
their insurance. Major Wells asserted 
that the machinery and power of the 
private companies are needed to keep 
insurance in force. The incentive in a 
government bureau is lacking. He held 
that the government had well adver- 
tised life insurance. It paved the way 
for a greater production. He predicts 
that government insurance will die a 
natural death. During a war period the 
government is justified in putting into 
effect a life insurance plan, but further 
than that it should not go. 


EF. J. McGIVNEY of the Pan- 
« American Life said that the pri- 
vate companies did all in their power 
to support the War Risk Bureau. Less 


than 20 percent of the insurance is- 
sued by the government is now in 
force. 

H. H. Orr of the Western Reserve 


Life said he finds but few people who 


favor any form of government in- 
surance. 
Judge Fred L. English of the Mis- 


souri State Life said that the War Risk 
Bureau was called on to perform a 
monumental task in a brief time, under 


tremendous odds. He doubted if a 
private company could have achieved 
the same results in any more satisfac- 
tory way. 


Chairman Jones said that a govern- 
ment life insurance scheme is wrong at 
any time except during a war period. 
It is a mistake for the government to 
try to undertake any activity that can 
be conducted by private enterprise just 
as well. The issue of state insurance 


is bound to come before the state leg- 
islatures next winter. Major C. A. At- 
kinson of the Federal said that the 


easiest approach to state insurance is 
through state workmen’s compensation 
funds. These and all state insurance 
schemes should be fought hard. 


H. HINEBAUGH, general coun- 
« sel of the Central Life of Ot- 
tawa, Ill, read a paper dealing with 
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decisions involving suicide cases. Al- 
bert Reeves of the Kansas City Life 
said that notwithstanding the obnoxious 


Missouri statute holding that suicide 
cannot be made a defense in denying 
liability, the supreme court has held 
that suicide cannot be declared an ac- 
cident unless the person is insane. The 
modification has been made therefore 
along accident lines. The famous 


Logan case put a premium on suicide, 
for the widow, by claiming her hus- 
band took poison through suicidal in- 
tent, was able to collect the face of 
the policy, whereas if the plea was that 
he took it by accident the benefit was 
small. Missouri invited the first ad- 
verse ruling, he said. If the companies 
had made « few other exceptions in the 
way of diseases, and classed suicide in 
them, for which they would not be 
liable, Mr. Reeves said the result might 
have been different. It will take a 
long time to get full relicf unless the 
present law is amended. 


HE chief discussion Monday cen- 

tered about the paper of Judge Fred 
H. Aldrich of Detroit, general counsel 
of the Northern Assurance on oral con- 
tracts. Judge Aldrich went into his 
subject exhaustively and showed that 
most of the disputed cases arise from 
trying to put a policy in effect before 
the document is delivered. 

A. B. Carroll, counsel for the Guar- 
anty Life of Davenport, in discussing 
the subject, said that more latitude is 
allowed fire agents. They are con- 
stantly binding risks where the policy 
is to follow later on. He said it is 
impractical to try to conduct life insur 
ance without a definite and certain con- 
tract. Fire insurance procedure ts 
vastly different from life. 

Wolfenbarger of the Peoria 
Life declared that the attorneys are re- 
sponsible for the oral contract. He 
advocated the passing of a statute de- 
claring a life policy not to be in force 
until it is actually delivered and paid 
for. Mr. Wolfenbarger sees much dan- 
ger in the oral contract and advocated 
minimizing the practice. There is no 
difference between the oral contract and 
the agreement to issue a policy. Fire 
agents issue policies. They can bind 
their companies. Life agents only have 
authority to solicit applications, deliver 
policies and collect premiums. 

The life policy is in effect only when 
certain things have been done. Usually 
the contract is completed when the 
medical director approves the case. It 
seemed to be the opinion that it should 
be definitely stipulated that if the pre- 
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mium had been paid in advance th« 
policy would go into effect as soon as 
the medical director approved the 
and put his “O. K.” on the application. 

C. A. Atkinson of the Federal Life 
said it had become common practice 
for agents to give binding receipts for 
policies to go into effect when the medi- 
cal department approved the risk. There 
are very few disputed cases and have 
been but few decisions. He is not 
afraid of the practice. He said that 
an agent would be subject to damage 
suit if he exceeded his powers in trying 
to put a policy in effect. An oral con 
tract is perfectly valid if all its elements 
have been completed. If a company 
makes the practice of charging up the 
nets to an agent regardless of the time 
when the premium is paid, he said, it 
opens the way to danger as to oral 
contracts. 

He deprecated any effort by legisla 


case 


P 


tion to deal with life insurance oral 
contracts. It will be a_ two-edged 
sword. 

OUNSEL W. E. HOLTON of the 


Capitol Life was not present to give 


his paper on the legal phases of policies 
where the assured and beneficiary met 
death simultaneously or in a common 
catastrophe. It was vue by H. W. 
Price of the Illinois Life, There are 
only a few states that have statutes 
covering this contingency. Resort is 
had to the common law in most states. 
the 


In England younger person was 
supposed to have survived the longer, 
and where male and female were in 


volved the male was supposed to have 
the greatest resistance. In common 
law there are no presumptions of either 
surviving longer. The courts have been 


able in cases of this kind to establish 
facts so that awards could be made 
logically. Various decisions were cited 


showing the different constructions of 


the courts. 


O*. 


a paper on 


Tuesday morning Counsel John 
Hanton of the Dakota Life read 
taxation. He said that 4 
percent of a company’s receipts are 
paid out in taxes. He declared that 
the present tax system imposes on com 


panies unjust burdens. It takes from 
policyholders and_ stockholders too 
much of their rightful ecarnings. He 


said there was no sound argument to 
continue the onerous tax on thrift. In 
computing the excess profits tax he 
held companies should be allowed to 
deduct expected mortality from gross 
income instead of claims paid. He also 
asserted that an individual should be 
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allowed to deduct up to one-tenth of 
his income for life insurance premiums 
Mr. Hanton believes it is possible to 
get the premium tax reduced if enoug! 
pressure is brought to bear. It should 
be possible, he said, to relieve insurance 
investors of $30,000,000 of taxes. He 
is opposed to federal control of insur 


ance. Mr. Hanton scoffs at the idea 
that it is impossble to get any action 
on legislators on taxation. The home 


should lead the 
back them up 


companies, he declared, 
light and let the others 


. \. DEITCH of the Reserve Loan 
e« declared that there is not much 
hope for improvement under the pres 
ent method. The Mutual Benefit has 
brought a case in the federal court ir 
New Jersey to test the excess profits 
tax Che company contends that the 
legal reserve should be deducted. The 
question involves the proper computa 
tion of capital invested in the business 
of the company. Is this capital the 
capital stock, reserves and surplus? 
The government has not yet filed its 
answer. This case will establish 

precedent for all companies. Com 
panies with small capital pay more or 
excess profits on the same profits thar 
do companies of larger capital Mr 
Deitch said that the 80 cents a $1,000 
tax on new issues is a burden. As the 
demands of the government are reduced 
it may be possible to get this tax modi 
fied. He does not think it possible t 
get state taxes reduced with the heavy 
demands for revenue. There are many 


towns and cities levying an occupa 
tional tax. He feels that more can be 
accomplished through the agents’ asso 


ciations in getting action on taxes that 
through company officials and company 
organizations. Entrance fees in many 
states are excessive. Attempts will be 
made to tax the entire , allowing 
no deduction for legal reserves. 


T W. BLACKBURN said it will be 
ea question whether congress will 
present revenue bill or 
modify it. He hopes it will be amended 
He related the experiences of the joint 
committee ot the Presidents’ Associa 
tion and the American Life Conven 
tion in dealing with the congressional 
committees in framing the tax feature 
of the revenue bill as applying to life 
insurance. The bill passed by the house 
would produce about $6,200,000 fron 
life companies. The committee worked 
out a tax plan whereby the companies 
would be taxed 12 percent on their fre« 
interest income. The senate committe: 
favored it and after an interview wit! 
Representative Kitchin of the house he 
friendly. They were told that 
the joint committee’s plan would yield 
the same income as the bill adopted 
by the house. In fact, Vice-President 
I I Rhodes of the Mutual Benefit 
gave his personal guarantee that the 
amount would be the same. All seemed 
lovely until the house and senate com 
mittees met. The joint committee's 
plan was thrown in the discard and the 
present tax plan was adopted. There 
has been no change since The plar 
worked out by the joint committee was 
a distinct contribution to tax legisla 
tion 

Mr. Blackburn said 
hibition in effect and 
gone, governmental revenues have 
faced a deficit and the officials are 
secking means to get more funds. Most 
states are hard pressed for funds. The 
tax situation is serious and he thinks 
the life companies have fared well to 
get off as well as they have the last 
two years. During the coming legisla 
tive many revenue bills will 
doubtless be introduced. As a whole 
he thinks the legislators are a little more 


assets 


extend = the 


seemed 


that with 
the liquor 


pro 
tax 


sessions 


friendly to insurance than they have 
been 
Mr. Blackburn does not believe in 


relying on the agents’ organization to 
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help in influencing tax legislation un- 
less the members will be guided by the 
company organizations. Sometimes the 
agents endeavor to do something on 
their own initiative and in their own 
way, with the result that much harm 
is done. So long as H. J. Powell is 
chairman of the legislative committee 
of the National Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation, Mr. Blackburn said that or- 
ganization could be relied on to co- 
operate. He hoped the National asso- 
ciation will not undertake to foster tax 
legislation reduction through local asso- 
ciations 


RESIDENT H. W. JOHNSON of 

the American Life Convention was 
introduced and said that life insurance 
must look to the attorneys as a con- 
structive force in legislation. More 
favorable public sentiment must be cre- 
ated toward life insurance. The state, 
church and life insurance, he charac- 
terized as the three greatest institu- 
tions of the day. 

Major Atkinson said that much had 
been said and written about insurance 
taxation. No one has come forward 
with a concrete suggestion to legisla- 
tors as to where they are going to get 
the money. There must be a definite 
program presented. The legislators 
will doubtless agree that life insurance 
is taxed too much. But where can 
they find a substitute? Are the com- 
panies willing to assure the public that 
the premiums will be reduced in propor- 
tion as taxes are reduced? There are 
too many glittering generalities used 
in dealing with the tax subject. 

E. J. McGivney said that the danger 
to companies from taxation comes from 
the possible impairment of the integrity 
of the contract. A company issues a 
policy that may continue for years. 
After while tax legislation may be 
passed that will greatly interfere with 
the company carrying out that contract. 


LFRED HURRELL, third vice- 

president and general solicitor of 
the Prudential, read a masterful paper 
on “Agency Qualification Law.” He 
said the agents are constantly advocat- 
ing legislation that will eliminate the 
unfit, the sideliners and the casuals. 
There is a sincere conviction on their 
part that such agents are a detriment 
to the business. They seek means to 
elevate the standard. Many sugges- 
tions are unconstitutional, and if they 
are valid many are not satisfactory. 
Whole time agents are arduous in 
their efforts to get rid of the part 
timers. Any regulatory measure must 
be proved to be necessary for the 
health, morals or welfare of mankind. 
The courts will make a searching in- 
vestigation of all acts curtailing the 
employment of men to see if they are 
class legislation or.whether such are 
vitally necessary to the welfare of the 
people. Mr. Hurrell recited the higher 
decisions bearing on this subject where 
attempts were made to regulate occu- 
pations. It is a serious step when a 
law is passed abridging the right of 
people to engage in a lawful occupa- 
tion. 

Mr. Hurrell said that the utmost 
that can be done is to establish stand- 
ards of trustworthiness and competency 
and to license only those who can meet 
the test. Mr. Hurrell said it is sheer 
folly to try to eliminate part time 
agents by law if they can meet this 
test. 


OBERT STONE of the Kansas, 


Life read a paper dealing with 
the decisions relating to mysterious 
disappearance. Clark O’Hallon of the 
Commonwealth of Omaha said the law 
presumes a man dead if he has disap- 
peared seven years. It is purely a legal 
fiction. There is no easy way to get 
away from this legal fiction and liabil- 
ity. Mr. O’Hallon said in his opinion 
instead of establishing seven years as 
the time when one is legally dead it 
would have been more logical to have 
used the expectation of life. 

The meeting closed with a discussion 
of the proposed double accident benefit 








RESIDENT H. W. Johnson of the 

American Life Convention had the 

satisfaction of seeing a large at- 
tendance at the opening session in 
Kansas City Wednesday morning. Both 
members and visitors came in large 
numbers. 

Insurance Commissioner Alfred L. 
Harty of Missouri gave the initial wel- 
come. 
broad discretionary powers. He acts 
as referee between companies and 
assured. The duties and responsibilities 
of the office have increased. The super- 
vision of insurance companies is a big 
job. The transportation business was 
at one time the greatest business. Now 
insurance is. 

P. W. Gobel, president of the Com- 
mercial National Bank of Kansas City, 
Kan., an ex-president of the American 
Bankers Association, also spoke a wel- 
come. He said insurance is the best 
form of savings. It stands for conser- 
vation. It combats radicals. The 
radicals care only for themselves. They 
are not thrifty. Life Insurance is pro- 
tection against the I. W. Ws. It is 
also a desirable form of investment. 
Mr. Gobel is a director of the Kansas 
City Life and the Midland. 


RANCIS V. Keesling, of San Fran- 

cisco, vice-president and genera! 
counsel of the West Coast Life, re- 
sponded to the expressions of welcome. 
He said that this association is an 
exemplar of ‘organized activities so 
often seen in American history. Or- 
ganization has accomplished much in 
getting people together so that they 
better understand one another. People 
get a broader concept of their duties 
and a more comprehensive view of 
citizenship as they attend these con- 
ventions. Every one finds a pride in 
American _ institutions. Everywhere 
there is a fine spirit of hospitality. 

Prior to reading his annual report, 
Secretary T. W. Blackburn said 96 
companies were represented, a record 
for the convention. 


T the afternoon session Wednes- 

day, Treasurer P. D. Gold, Jr., of 
the Jefferson Standard occupied the 
president’s chair, while H. W. Johnson 
read his annual address. Judge John- 
son has had a very successful adminis- 
tration. He is a_ substantial, high- 
minded man, who stands high in his 
community and state. President John- 
son was formerly county judge and 
state senator. He is president of a 
leading bank in Ottawa. President 
Johnson in his address referred to the 
friendly and harmonious relationship 
between the American Life Convention 
and the Life Presidents Association. 
He gave a satisfactory account of his 
stewardship. The organization has 
made substantial progress during the 
year. 

A. A. Welch, vice-president Phoenix 
Mutual, which joined the American 
Life Convention after the Omaha meet- 
ing, was cordially received as he rose 
to give his address on “Renewals and 
Conservation of Business.” Mr. Welch 
is a native of Hartford. He is a gradu- 
ate of Yale and has been actuary of the 
Phoenix since 1890. He has served 
as president of the Actuarial Society of 
America and been prominent in many 
insurance activities. He showed the 
immense value of cutting down the 
lapse ratio even a few points. It will 
mean an increase in surplus of 10 per 
cent for every three or four points. 
Renewals must be conserved or a 
larger first vear’s commission will have 
to be paid. Home offices’ success should 


rider drafted by the special committee 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel, of which H. B. Arnold of the 
Midland Mutual is chairman. Mr. 
Arnold explained the rider and said 
the committee desired to recommend a 
simple, clear, practical rider that would 
reduce misunderstanding to a minimum. 


. ; Ps * 
He said a commissioner has 


not be measured by amount of new 
business written. Personal letters 
from the home office to lapsing policy- 
holders will bring results. It means 
some one in direct charge of the work 
must study each case. This plan can 
be used in reducing the number of 
“not taken” policies. 


M. WOOLLEN, president of the 
e American Central, told of the plan 
his company is following to conserve 
business. 
don’t want lapse to enter the mind of 
the policyholder. When the applica- 
tion comes in, a card of acknowledg- 
ment is sent to inspire confidence. The 
conservation department takes charge 
of all detail questions arising with the 
policyholders. It has charge of pre- 
mium notices, grace notices, loans, sur- 
renders, and reinstatements. A letter 
is sent in when the policyholder has 
paid and the policy is in effect giving 
him a few points. The company has a 
magazine it sends to policyholders. It 
seeks to get recipes from the women 
and these are published. A _ birthday 
anniversary card is sent for two years 
and the magazine for three years. A 
month before the premium is due a 
letter is sent. The agent is notified 
if results are not being gotten. Ten 
days before grace expires, the policy- 
holder is asked whether the company 
can assist him in meeting his obliga- 
tions. After the policy has lapsed 
thirty days, another letter is sent. One 
year later the policyholder is again 
approached with a strong letter urging 
him to reinstate his policy. The Amer- 
ican Central has improved its lapse 
ratio 30 per cent since 1912. 


C. CLAASSEN, secretary of the 

e Peters Trust Co. of Omaha, spoke 
on “Real Estate and Investment.” At 
the Omaha convention a Isan paper 
was read and it received such a cordial 
reception that it was deemed best to 
rave another this year. Mr. Claassen 
was raised on a farm, graduated at 
Haverford, was a bank cashier, and 
later a lumber, land and grain man. 
He has been with the Peters Company 
for 11 years. It has $31,000,000 of farm 
loans. He said the life companies 
have one-fourth of all the outstanding 
farm mortgages. He described the 
methods of handling loans and gave 
some good advice as to values and 
plans. 

Mr. Claassen recommended that the 
life companies standardize their appli- 
cation blanks for farm loans. 


RESIDENT JOHN H. McNAM- 

ARA of the North American Life 
of Chicago said that farm loans are 
the most desirable security for life 
companies. They can be made for 
three, five, seven or ten year periods. 
If loans are made for a longer time 
than 10 years an agreement should be 
made for a gradual reduction of the 
loan. If a ten year loan is arranged, 
a very careful investigation of the bor- 
rower and his heirs should be made. 
He finds five years the most successful 
time. If a ten year loan is made and 
a re-inspection is necessary at the end 
of five years, no expense is saved. A 
five year loan is more satisfactory. Mr. 
McNamara recommends that inspec- 
tions of borrowers be made by the 
same men who inspect applicants for 
policies. A company gets much valu- 
able information in this way. It is a 
great safeguard in making loans to 
have these reports on the applicant for 
the loan and his heirs. 

Mr. McNamara said that farms now 
selling at $200 an acre will sag down 
to a normal figure when conditions 
become natural. High prices of land 
are due to high prices of farm prod- 
ucts. Even though there will be a 
decline, he said the real value of farm 
land will steadily advance. Loans can 
safely be made from $3,000 to $10,000. 
Mr. McNamara advised not loaning 
to borrowers who are too young and 


He said that his company’ 
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have not established their reputations. 
A farm loan is desirable when the se- 
curity is good plus. Farm mortgages 
pay good interest rates. This rate 
should be made as high as the law, 
safety and good morals will allow. 
When companies are small, they should 
loan through loan agencies. After they 
reach a large amount, the bigger com- 
panies can save money by having their 
own loan organizations. 

J. E. Flanagan, actuary of Bankers 
Life of Iowa, advised companies to let 
city residence loans alone unless ar- 
rangements can be made for frequent 
reinspection. Business property loans 
even at lower rates are much more de- 
sirable. Mr. Flanagan deplores the 
movement to extend federal loan bank 
legislation. It may drive the life com- 
panies from the field or force them 
to accept a lower interest rate. 


EORGE GRAHAM, vice-president 

and actuary of the Missouri State, 
read a valuable paper on the “Double 
Indemnity Accident Benefit.” It was 
a notable contribution to the subject 
and contained sound advice. Mr. Gra- 
ham is a Scotchman by birth. He was 
connected with a Scotch company until 
1905, when he came to this country and 
became actuary of the Illinois depart- 
ment. In 1913 he was chosen actuary 
of the Missouri State and was elected 
vice-president in 1918. He is presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Ac- 
tuaries. 

J. B. Reynolds, president of the 
Kansas City Life, said that undoubt- 
edly the moral hazard was increased 
by the use of the double indemnity 
clause. His company started the prac- 
tice in 1909. He wrote the clause it- 
self: it was wide open and consisted 
of but four lines. At the start the 
company paid the same commission 
on the added premium as on the life. 
Now it pays only on the life part but 
allows the same renewals on each. Mr. 
Reynolds said that the combined ex- 
perience of the companies was the most 
desirable data for arriving at the rate to 
be charged. 

From 1909 to Dec. 31, 1919, the 
Kansas City Life had $271,560,000 ex- 
pired with the double indemnity rider. 
On this the losses were $157,600. This 
represented 144,865 lives and the deaths 
were 101. The average net cost was 
75 cents a year per $1,000. It fluctu- 
ated, however, between 47 cents and 
$1.22. He finds no appreciable ad- 
vancing cost on account of advancing 
age. In fact, Mr. Reynolds said the 
Kansas City Life’s experience was 
more favorable on older ages. He ieft 
the impression that the accident death 
ratio was lower after age 50. His com- 
pany’s exeprience showed the highest 
accident mortality between ages 26 and 
33, although age 40 was high. Taking 
10-year periods, from ages 21 to 30, 
there were 31 deaths, and between 31 
and 40 there were 35. 

Mr. Reynolds advocates the adop- 
tion of a uniform rider. There will be 
better results if this be done. His com- 
pany originally had the clause in the 
policy but is now using the rider more. 
Mr. Reynolds said that 78 percent of his 
double indemnity was carried by farm- 
ers. Of the $60,000,000 now in force, 
at least $45,000,000 is on farmers. He 
considers the farmer a preferred risk 
from the double indemnity standpoint. 
The policies are smaller and a better 
average is gotten. 

H. Beckett of the State Life 
scouted the statement that the acci- 
dent death ratio is lower in older ages. 
He said while one can make general 
deductions from a smaller mortality ex- 
perience, yet when he seeks correct 
conclusions as to one cause of death 
he must have a tremendous experience 
to deal with. Mr. Beckett made an 
exhaustive investigation of the accident 
death ratio two years ago, taking the 
census and registration statistics. He 
found the curve ran down from age 20 
to 25 and then stayed about level until 
age 60, when there was a sharp upward 
turn. 
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Double Indemnity Benefit Policy 


BY GEORGE GRAHAM 


HE accidental death benefit, now 
"T incorporated very generally in life 

policies, is rather inadequately de- 
scribed and referred to among insur- 
ance men as the “Double Indemnity 
Benefit.” 

Life companies became interested in 
this benefit primarily because of its 
attractiveness from the  salesman’s 
point of view. It was frankly a sell 
ing point used as an aid in persuading 
people to buy life insurance. 

According to the United States cen- 
sus statistics, the deaths from accident, 
suicide and homicide in the registra- 


tion area represented 7.67 per cent of 


the total deaths for the year 1917, or 
1.088 per thousand of estimated sap 
lation. According to the statistics on 
which the new American Men Mor- 
tality Table was based, approximately 
one out of every nine deaths, between 
the ages of 20 and 50, is due to acci- 
dent. The benefit is, therefore, quite 
a substantial one, although it may be 
overestimated by the average man who 
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seems less unwilling to admit the pos- 
sibility of his untimely death as the 
result of an accident than because of 
sickness or impaired physical condi- 
tion. 


N objection-.raised of some weight 

is that it misleads the insured as 
to the actual amount of protection he 
afforded those dependent on him. A 
policy of $5,000 life insurance with 
$5,000 of double indemnity included is 
not to be compared to $10,000 of 
straight life insurance, although some- 
times the prospect may practice this 
form of self-deception. 

When the payment of a claim is de- 
pendent on the cause as well as the 
fact of death there is the possibility 
of a little delay in satisfying the com- 
pany as to the correctness of the proofs 
submitted, and because the beneficiary 
may seek to attribute death to accident 
on some far-fetched theory, the courts 
may have to be invoked, thereby sus- 
pending settlement of the liability for 
the life benefit which the company is 
entirely willing to admit. 


S OME companies, which grant the 
benefit by means of a rider at- 
tached to the life policy, are prompted 
to do so not only because it eliminates 
the necessity for a multiplicity of 
torms, but also on the theory that such 
a rider will not be construed as part 
of the life policy, subject to the pro- 
isions and particularly the standard 
provisions of the life contract, but will 
be considered as a supplementary con- 


tract, separate and distinct from the 
life policy except in so far as certain 
provisions of the life policy are made 
a part of the supplementary contract. 

Where the benefit is granted by 
means of a provision incorporated in 
the life policy itself it seems reasonable 
to expect that the contract will be con- 
strued as a policy of life insurance 
providing for payment of one sum in 
event of natural death and another sum 
in event of death by accident, as 
defined in the policy. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the standard provision 
requiring that a policy shall be incon- 
testable after not more than two years 
from the date of issue would apply 
alike to the insurance payable on natu- 
ral death and to the sum payable if 
death should be the result of an acci- 
dent. If, however, death should result 
after the expiration of the con- 
testable period from an accident not 
coming within the meaning of an ac- 
cident as defined by the terms of the 
policy, the company, in denying liabil- 
ity for the double indemnity benefit, 
would not be seeking to avoid the 
policy because it would admit liability 
for the amount of insurance payable 
by the policy’s terms 

It seems logical to hold that the in- 
contestable clause should not alter the 
construction of the double indemnity 


George Graham, vice-president 
Life, was formerly actuary of the 


the event of accidental death of the 
insured may be interesting. 

Dezell v. Fidelity & Casualty Co 
176 Mo. 253.—The insured was suf 
fering from neuralgia and to allay the 
pain morphine was prescribed. The 
insured took the morphine in accord- 
ance with the advice of his physician 
and death resulted thereafter in conse 
quence thereof. Held that the death 
was external, violent and accidental 
within the meaning of the policy, it 
being determined that death resulted 
from an overdose of morphine. In 
this case the policy prohibited recovery 
for injuries resulting from poison ort 
anything accidentally or otherwise 
taken, administered or inhaled, but 
since the insured took the medicine 
in good faith and it resulted in un 
expected and unintentional death it was 
held that the death was accidental, 
and did not void the policy. 


EHMAN v. Great Western Acci 

dent Ass'n. i33s) ON W 752 
(lowa).—The insured, while bowling, 
strained his side and the physician 
found a tenderness of the muscles of 
the front and back of the abdomen on 
the right side, and in a few days the 
insured developed appendicitis, caused 
directly by the irregular working of 
the muscles and parts of the body 


and actuary of the Missouri State 
Illinois department. The subject of 


the double indemnity benefit is one that is being generally discussed 
among the companies, especially since so many have adopted this pro- 


vision. 


actuary and has also looked upon it from the legal side. 


Mr. Graham has viewed the subject from the standpoint of an 


His contribu- 


tion to this subject is decidedly important. 


clause in the determination of what 
deaths are deemed accidental and what 
deaths are not accidental within the 
definition set forth in the policy. 


* the courts should hold that the in- 
contestable clause of the policy ap- 
plies alike to the life benefit and the 
accidental death benefit, then the ex- 
ceptions usually found in the double 
indemnity clause relating to suicide, 
aeronautics, submarine operations, vio- 
lations of law, poisoning, and indeed 
any restriction excepting military or 
naval service in time of war, would be 
null and void after the incontestable 
period. This would seem to be an ex- 
treme view to take and might be car- 
ried so far as to debar the company 
from placing a time limitation within 
which death must occur or even from 
declaring the benetit non-effective after 
the maximum age has been reached. 
Such a construction might result in 
many infectious diseases and other 
bodily ailments being construed as ac- 
cidents and under such circumstances 
it would become impracticable for the 
companies to grant the benefit, and 
certainly not at the present prevailing 
premium rates. 


HE fact that during 15 years’ ex- 

ience with the benefit we have so 
far escaped such an extreme construc- 
tion would seem to afford some assur- 
ance that these dangers are more imag- 
inary than real. The difficulty of this 
question might be avoided if there be 
inserted in the incontestable clause an 
exception as to the accidental death 
double indemnity benefit. 

It is not intended within the confines 
of this paper to make any e>.tended sur- 
vey of what the courts construe as an 
accident. References to a few au- 
thoritative court decisions interpreting 
the liability of a company to pay in 


around the abdominal region Held 
that this was not a “personal bodily 
injury caused solely by external, vio- 
lent means.” 

French y. Fidelity & Casualty Co. of 
New York. 115 N. W. 869 (Wis.).- 
Blood poisoning which resulted from 
an infection started at the situs of an 
accidental abrasion of the skin, held 
to be accidental. 

Beile v. Travelers Protective Ass'n. 
155 Mo. App. 629.—Death by chloro- 
form administered by physicians pre- 
paratory to a surgical operation, re- 
sulting from defects of the heart and 
other organs, is accidental. 

Jenkins v. Hawkeye Commercial 
Men’s Ass’n. 124 N. W. 199 (lowa).— 
Death is external, accidental and vio- 
lent when due to blood poisoning as 
the result of swallowing a fish bone 
with food, the fish bone becoming 
lodged in the internal organs. 


ODERN Woodmen v. Lawson. 

65 S. E. 509 (Va.).—Recovery was 
allowed under an accident policy for 
death occasionad by drinking wood al- 
cohol by mistake for grain alcohol. 

Carroll v. Fidelity & Cas. Co. of New 
York. 137 Fed. 1012. 

American Accident Co. of Louisville 
v. Carson. 36 S. W. 169 (Ky.).—Held 
that the intentional shooting of the in- 
sured constituted an accident. 

Cady v. Fidelity & Cas. of New 
York. 113 N. W. 967 (Wis.).—Held 
that if one in a fit of delirium or other 
condition of irresponsibility without in- 
tention to take his own life does some 
act from which his death ensues, such 
death is by accident and not by sui- 
cide. 

Manufacturers’ Accident & Indem- 
nity v. Dorgan. 58 Fed, 945.—The in- 
sured suffered from heart disease which 
caused him to fall from the bank near 
a small stream and to drown in 


eighteen inches of water Held that 
the death was accidental, due to drown 
ing. (Opinion by Judge Taft.) 

Accident Insurance Co. v. Crandell 
120 U. S. 527 Che insured hung him 
self while insane. Held external, acci 
dental and violent 

Western Commercial Travelers \ 
Smith. 85 Fed. 401.—Blood poisoning 
resulting from an abrasion of the ski: 
of a toe by a new shoe resulting in 
death held attributable to bodily in 
juries effected by external, violent and 
accidental means 

Standard Accident v. Schmaltz 3 
S. W. 49 (Ark.).—Death ensuing fron 
the rupture of a blood vessel in the 
stomach caused by a sudden wrench of 
the body in removing a heavy cylinder 
head from an engine is death from it 
juries sustained solely by external, vio 
lent and accidental means 

It seems advisable in any investiga- 
tion of statistics to take cognizance not 





Ek. G. SIMMONS 
Vice-President Pan-American Life 


only of the accidental death rate but 
also of the suicide and homicide rates 


HERE are three sources trom 

which statistics can be secured to 
be used as a guide in arriving at what 
constitutes an adequate premium tor 
the benefit. These are, first, census 
statistics; second, the experience of the 
companies obtained by comparisons o! 
their total exposures with the number 
of deaths resulting from accident; and, 
third, the experience of the companies 
confined to the double indemnity bene 
fit itself. 

It may reasonably be expected that 
census statistics will show a higher 
death rate from accident than that 
likely to be experienced by the com 
panies as there are included in the 
census figures deaths resulting trom 
occupational hazards which the com 
panies will not assume 


N accidental death rate derived 
from the whole experience of the 
companies cannot be altogether satis 
factory as some proportion of the 
deaths are almost sure to have been 
reported as arising from natural causes 
which would be shown as accidental 
deaths if an accidental death benefit 
twice as great as the normal life in 
surance benefit had been payable 
moreover, there may be some selec 
tion exercised against the company 
sulting in a heavier average accident 
rate among those taking the beneft 
than among the policyholders as a 
whole because the preferred risk is less 
likely to be attracted by this beneht 
than the risk more exposed to accident 
The actual experience of the com- 








pany with the double indemnity bene- 
ht is the most reliable basis available 
to us for arriving at the cost. 


HILE a considerable amount of 

Statistics derived from census re- 
ports and the company records have 
been published, there is but little avail- 
able which relates strictly to the ex- 
perience of the companies under the 
Double Indemnity Benefit. 

In 1916, Mr. Beckett of the State Life 
reported that on-an exposure of $130,- 
919,557 the State Life had experienced 
death claims of $119,870.14, which 
would indicate a rate of $0.91 per $1,000. 
Mr. Beckett has since reported that 
over 11 years’ experience by amounts 
with a one-year exposure of approx- 
imately $400,000,600 the cost of double 
indemnity in the State Life has been 
$0.77 and a fraction, murder excluded. 
Mr. Buttolph, of the American Central, 
reports a rate for death by accident 
and homicide for the years 1911 to 
1915 of $.847 per $1,000. Mr. Webb, 
of the Kansas City Life, reports that 
the net rate which the double indem- 
nity benefit has cost his company is 
$.73 per $1,000, 


R. HUTCHINSON of the Mutual 

Life, reported in 1918 that the 
death rate for ages at issue 15 to 56 
was $.653 per $1,000 exposed, and for 
all ages $.665, among insured lives in 
his company from accident of any kind, 
occupations involving hazard for which 
an extra premium was charged, being 
excluded. Mr. Hunter, of the New 
York Life, has since reported that an 
investigation of the statistics of the 
New York Life confirmed those of the 
Mutual Life. On the other hand, Mr. 
Morris, of the Travelers, has reported 
that a similar ratio for the Travelers 
life department, covering the years 
from 1902 to 1916 inclusive, shows a 
rate of $1.05 per $1,000. 


N a limited experience of $22,000,000 
of preferred business in our own 
company for the years 1911 to 1919 our 
approximate cost was $1.65 per $1,000 
of insurance. This high rate was un- 
doubtedly partly due to claims of large 
amounts, larger than we would have 
assumed had we been governed in fix- 
ing our maximum solely by the amount 
of such business on our books. 
Published Statistics indicate an in- 
creasing death rate from accident with 
advance in age, so that the limiting 
age beyond which a company will not 
cover an insured for accidental death 
benefit is a very material factor in 
arriving at the gross premium to be 
charged. 


HE following table, constructed 
from the data of the New Ameri- 
can Men Experience, will illustrate this: 


Attained Ages Accident Death Rate 


at Death per $1,0 000 poupene vd 
Pn Gocuvwegewmesen d's 46 
 Cikik eee eee a 58 
ED hicit hors, ic ads vn ios taeda ai 67 
EY hos bce ewbdawnes bee es 92 
ree ra res 93 
PP Ee BOE cceceesatedenes 1.51 


Other factors besides the 
age already mentioned to be consid- 
ered in arriving at the premium to be 
charged for this benefit are the class 
of risks to which the benefit is to be 
extended, the period of time within 
which death must result following the 
accident, and the commissions to be 
paid the agent. 

am persuaded that the class of 
risks to which a company should ex- 
tend the benefit, if it adopts it at all, 
should be made as broad as possible 
so as to place a minimum of restric- 
tions on the agent in the field. 


HE wider the field is made within 

which the agent can solicit for the 
benefit, the more extensively will he 
make use of ‘it and the more double 
indemnity business will the company 
do, with the resulting speedier elimina- 
tion of the undesirable fluctuations 
from year to year in the loss ratio due 
to a limited amount of exposures. 


limiting 
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The classification used by accident 
companies is not always a_ suitable 
guide to the rating for an accidental 
death benefit as the latter is only a 
small part of the benefit usually found 
in an accident and health policy and 
the weekly indemnities have much more 
weight in determining their rating. The 
accident manuals classify the farmer 
as “extra hazardous” but this is ex- 
plained on the ground of his liability 
to minor accidents involving claims for 
temporary disability. I am disposed 
to believe that the farmer will make a 
fair average risk for the accidental 
death benefit. 


AZARDOUS occupations calling 

for an additional premium in con- 
nection with the life benefit should not 
be accepted for double indemnity at the 
standard premium rate unless the haz- 
ard is one which only adversely affects 
the vitality of the employe and con- 
tains no special accident hazard. There 
are some occupations which many com- 
panies accept at standard rates for life 
insurance which, nevertheless, would 
seem to require that the double indem- 
nity benefit be excluded. Among these 
may be cited chauffeurs, a number of 
groups of building trade artisans, lum- 
bermen, marine officers, and railroad 
trainmen. Of course, special premiums 
can be charged for the double indem- 
nity benefit in connection with these 
hazardous classes but they represent 
but a small proportion of the total bus- 
iness of most companies, and no great 
hardship will be done if the company 
makes a rule denying the double in- 
demnity benefit to those engaged in 
hazardous occupations. 

It seems more practical to ‘make the 
class eligible for the double indemnity 
benefit as inclusive as possible, charg- 
ing one fixed rate rather than to strive 
for a low rate for a preferred and re- 
stricted group and to have a series of 
graded rates for various groupings of 
risks according to the extent of the 
hazard involved. 


HE usual period of time in which 
death must ensue following the ac- 
cident is ninety days. Of course, if a 
shorter time is set, the cost of the 
benefit will not be so great to the com- 
pany but to deny liability on a death 
within less than 90 days following the 
accident might result in some unen- 
viable criticism. On the other hand, 
to place no restriction whatever on the 
period of time within which death must 
result would subject the companies to 
many claims which would be unwar- 
ranted and would inevitably lead to 
disputes. 
The commission to the agent for the 
premium on this benefit is sometimes 
fixed at the same rate payable on the 


life insurance policy in connection with 
which the benefit is granted. Where 
this procedure is followed the net pre- 
mium received by the company during 
the first year is likely to be less than 
the actual cost of carrying the risk 
and simply represents an added cost in- 
curred by the company to secure new 
business. A preferable procedure 
might be to allow the agent a first 
year commission somewhat similar to 
the rate allowed by accident companies 
and approximating what should be the 
margin in the gross premium charged 
for expenses and contingencies.. 

The general practice as to renewal 
commissions is to fix them at the rate 
payable on the life insurance premium. 


| T has been proved conclusively that 
the accident death rate among fe- 
males is very substantially less than 
that which applied to males; I can 
think of no good reason why a female 
eligible for life insurance cannot be 
accepted also for the double indemnity 
benefit. 

The following table extracted from 
Table Q, page 59, in Vol. II, of the 
Report of the Medico Actuarial Inves- 
tigation clearly illustrates this condi- 
tion. #) 
DEATH RATE PER $1,000 EXPOSED 

TO RISK 


Accident Suicide 


Entry Men Women Men Women 
_. Bee .57 .20 16 ll 
ee .55 .24 .28 .09 
45 and over .89 48 .48 10 


In the selection of risks the inclusion 
of the benefit undoubtedly adds to the 
complexity of the case as there are a 
number of impairments which need not 
affect the eligibility of the applicant 
for life insurance but take on material 
significance when an accidental death 
benefit is added. Rupture, deafness, 
loss of an eye, an arm or a leg, or any 
serious impediment to the free use 
of the applicant’s arms or legs neces- 
sitates withholding the benefit. On 
the other hand, there are some physical 
impairments calling for added pre- 
miums in connection with the life in- 
surance benefit which can be ignored 
as not affecting the accident hazard, 
such, for instance, as tubercular family 
history and overweight that is not too 
pronounced. It would not be good 
underwriting to grant the double in- 
demnity benefit where there is a heart 
impairment, a pronounced family his- 
tory of apoplexy or insanity or where 
the personal history shows a marked 
tendency to accident. 


HE most serious question of se- 
lection likely to arise is one in 
connection with that intangible thing, 
the moral or speculative hazard. No 
such hazard may seem to exist so long 
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as the benefit is confined to life insur- 
ance but may loom up quite largely in 
connection with the double indemnity. 
\n analysis of the causes of death made 
in connection with the Medico Actu 
arial and American Men investigations 
show that the accident death rate in 
the years immediately following issu- 
ance of the insurance is higher than in 
later years, and the suicide rate rather 
less than that ultimately experienced, 
indicating the possibility that many 
deaths from suicide in the contestable 
period are reported to the companies 
and may have to be settled by them 
as accidents. 


HERE the contingency covered. 

as in the case of the double in- 
demnity benefit, is likely to happen 
only in a limited number of cases, the 
fluctuations in the experience of the 
company from year to year are apt to 
be quite extensive until at least a sub- 
stantial volume of such business has 
been placed on the books. When a 
company adopts this benefit it can 
more quickly acquire a_ substantial 
volume by extending the privilege to 
its existing policyholders. 

I would not recommend that a young 
company with only a small surplus 
should undertake this class of business 
unless it has made arrangements for the 
reinsurance of the benefit in its en- 
tirety at least until it has attained a 
sufficient volume of such business to 
take care of reasonable fluctuations. If 
a company should at the outset decide 
to carry the double indemnity benefit 
itself it must limit its life insurance 
on the risk to one-half of its normal 
maximum retention. 

It must not be considered that mere 
ability to secure reinsurance coverage 
for the accidental death benefit under 
either an automatic or facultative ar- 
rangement need be the only determin- 
ing factor in accepting the risk. The 
addition of a large accidental death 
benefit may entirely change the com- 
plexion of a case from the moral haz- 
ard viewpoint. 


HE travel accident benefit does not 

appeal to me as a desirable benefit 
for a company to write unless it is 
in position to do a very large volume 
of business. The cost of this benefit 
has been found to be approximately 6 
cents per thousand, and a usual pre- 
mium charged is 10 cents per thousand. 
It has been pointed out that it would 
take $10,000,000 of such business to cre- 
ate sufficient premium income to pay 
one $1,000 claim. It has not the merit 
of the ordinary double indemnity bene- 
fit, it will subject the company to the 
possibilities of every great fluctuation 
in losses unless it is reinsured; it is 
liable to be misunderstood by the in- 
sured and not always correctly repre- 
sented by the agent, and it adds tre 
mendously to the speculative hazard oi 
the risk. 


Results of the Golf Contest 


Henry Abels of the Franklin won the 
prize in the qualifying round in the 
golf tournament at the Mission Hills 
Country Club. In the first flight Mr. 
Abels defeated W. A. Watts of the 
Merchants. In the second President 
C. S. Jobes of the Business Men’s As- 
surance defeated Hill of the Retail 
Credit. In the third flight R. A. Norton 
of the Merchants defeated C. H. 
Beckett of the State Life. Prizes were 
given both the winners and runners-up. 
In the medal handicap play Tuesday 
afternoon Dr. E. G. Simmons of the 
Pan-American Life, Dan Boone of the 
Midland and Tarleton Brown of the 
“Western Insurance Review” were th« 
winners. 


Chairman Jones of the Legal Section 
appointed as the nominating commit- 
tee “Old Man” E. M. Grossman of the 
Central States, and the “two kids” of 
the section, C. A. Atkinson of the Fed- 
eral and Col. Dan Simms of the La- 
fayette. 
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President's Annual Address 


BY H. W. JOHNSON 


H. W. Johnson, the retiring president of the American Life Con- 
vention, is president of the Central Life of Ottawa, Ill His administra- 
tion has been signally successful. Judge Johnson is a harmonizer, a real 


priety, that the past year has been 

one of achievement, marking an 
epoch in the history of insurance, 
especially, in that of the American Life 
Convention. The present administra- 
tion claims only a limited amount of 
credit for this accomplishment. It 
was the culmination of a persistent, 
consistent policy, adhered to by the 
Convention since its organization. 

The accomplishments achieved from 
tume to time since the organization of 
this association, which may be desig- 
nated as landmarks, and to which we 
point with pride, has always been the 
result of united efforts on the part of 
the officers and the members of the 
convention. This does not necessarily 
mean that when a project has first been 
broached that it always has been re- 
ceived with united approval. In fact, 
some of the principal agencies for the 
betterment of the business of insur- 
ance, now under the direction of or 
affiliated with the American Life Con- 
vention when first proposed were 
earnestly but honestly questioned by at 
least a part of the convention’s mem- 
bership. Differences of opinion are 
not necessarily a discouraging or dis- 
quieting factor in making headway in 
any undertaking. In fact, out of such 
a condition is frequently brought forth 
the best results, when all parties are 
imbued with the one desire to serve not 
personal interests but the interests of 
the collective body. In so doing the 
chaff will usually be eliminated and the 
full and ripened grain remain. 


ke can truthfully be said, with pro- 


HERE was never in the history of 

the social, industrial and economic 
affairs of the world so great a need 
for co-operation as there is today. The 
present unrest will never be settled 
aright until the spirit of co-operation 
becomes a settled policy in the affairs 
of men. This applies to all diversified 
interests in the economy of human af- 
fairs. By co-operation we do not 
simply mean effective relations existing 
in the business organization of any in- 
dividual company for the purpose of 
placing the largest volume of business 
upon the company’s books, but it ex- 
tends into each and every activity of 
the business of the company, its rela- 
tion to its policyholders, and particu- 
larly with reference to effective service 
in promoting and up-building the most 
beneficent organization in the world at 
the present time; making for better 
homes, better citizenship, consequently 
a higher and more enduring civiliza- 
tion. 


ITH this purpose in mind your 

president communicated with all 
of the vice-presidents of this associa- 
tion, urging some sort of an organiza- 
tion where there were two or more life 
companies in each state, without re- 
gard as to whether such companies 
were members of the American Life 
Convention. In a number of states 
there are such organizations, others 
promised that at an opportune time 
such an organization would be under- 
taken. Through such organizations the 
best kind of education and publicity 
can be extended, and only by education 
and publicity will the rights of the in- 
sured through proper co-operation be 
taken into account and respected in the 
enactment of our laws. Those who do 
not know the difference between a legal 
reserve fund for the protection of the 
beneficiaries and unassigned funds will 
continue by menacing legislation to 
endanger the very life and soul of the 
business of insurance as an institution. 


HE work during the interim of the 

t annual meetings devolving upon the 
oticers is multiplying by leaps and 
bounds. The time will soon arrive, if 
president 


not already here, that the 


friend of honestly managed life companies. 


in the business. 
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should be expected to give the greater 
part of his time to the service of the 
Convention in the visitation of com- 
panies, in attendance upon all insur- 
ance interests affiliated with or in some 
manner connected with the Convention, 
including all insurance activities, and to 
be ready at all times to give of his time 
for the benefit of the Convention. 
Many of these duties have devolved 
upon the secretary, T. W. Blackburn, 
who is always willing to respond to 
any call in behalf of the convention, 
but there is a limit to human endur- 
ance, and even Mr. Blackburn, with all 
his energy and force cannot be ex- 
pected to meet the demands of the 
character indicative of this growing 
organization. 


OUR president during the year 

endeavored to keep in close touch 
with the affairs of the convention by 
correspondence, and in addition there- 
to he attended all of the meetings of 
the executive committee, the annual 
meeting of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, the annual meeting 
of the Life Insurance Counsel, a hear- 
ing before the insurance commissioner 
at Albany, New York, a meeting of the 


American Institute of Actuaries | in 
Chicago, a meeting of the medical 
section at French Lick, Indiana, the 


meeting of the joint committee on 
valuation, the meeting of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference at 
Chicago, and the various meetings of 
the sub-committee having in charge 
the organization and establishment of 
the American Service Bureau, and a 
number of conferences held at various 
times and places relative to the busi- 
ness of the convention. 


NE of the cardinal principles of 
this organization has been and is 
the preliminary term method of valua- 
tion as against the net level premium. 
At the last annual meeting of the 
convention E. E. Rhodes, vice-president 
of the Mutual Benefit Life, in an able 
paper discussing policy valuations, 
made the following suggestion: 

“Let me suggest that the American 
Life Convention appoint a committee 
which shall confer with a committee 
appointed by the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents.” 

And on that suggestion a resolution 
was adopted to that end. To meet our 
committee an eastern committee of 
nine was appointed. Your president 
designated J. B. Reynolds, president of 
the Kansas City Life, chairman of our 
Committee. The arrangement for a 
joint meeting of these committees was 
skillfully handled by Mr. Reynolds. 


HE meeting took place in Chicago 

early in December, and upon a very 
full discussion substantially the Illinois 
method of valuation was agreed to, and 
arrangements made by which the east- 
ern representatives agreed to prepare 
and introduce bills in the legislatures 
of the three states; to-wit: Massa- 
chusetts, New York and New Jersey, 
being the only remaining states that 
denied admission to preliminary term 
companies on a preliminary term basis, 
excepting Maryland, which was not 
directly represented at the conference, 
to so modify and change their laws as 
to permit all American life companies 
to be admitted to these states upon the 
preliminary term plan. Such bills were 


introduced in all of the states men- 
tioned, and were enacted into law in 
New Jersey and Maryland, and action 
postponed in the states of New York 
and Massachusetts. The Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents and our 
organization handled the Maryland 
situation. Much credit is due, however, 
to the Reliance Life and the Jefferson 
Standard, both doing business in that 
State. 


PON agreement of the joint com- 

mittee it was freely remarked that 
the action was indicative of the most 
important forward movement on the 
part of the insurance business that had 
taken place in a period of more than 
20 years. The best feeling prevailed at 
the meeting of the joint committee, and 
the representatives of the non-member 
companies were most cordial in all 
matters throughout the deliberation, 
and they have manifested zeal and 
earnest endeavor to secure needed 
legislation. A notable hearing lasting 
several hours took place before J. S. 
Phillips, insurance commissioner of 
New York, at which time the repre- 
sentatives of the respective committees, 
including many of the leading actuaries 
in the east, unanimously urged ap- 
proval by the insurance commissioner 
of a bill embodying the features agreed 
to by the joint committee. Without 
doubt the result would have been satis- 
factory could the hearing have been 
had at an earlier date. The present 
status is one of harmony and good will, 
and the agreement will, in all reason- 
able probability, be fully consummated 
upon the convening of new legislatures 
in New York and Massachusetts, and 
in the furtherance thereof, it is re- 
spectfully recommended that the said 
committee be continued. 


URSUANT to the action of the 

Omaha convention directing your 
executive committee to organize and 
establish an American Life Convention 
Inspection Bureau, EF, Simmons, 
Harry L. Seay, and L. J. Dougherty 
were appointed a sub-committee for the 
purpose of facilitating the business 
relative thereto. Much time and 
thought were given to the project. The 
plan finally approved was the result of 
months of careful, disinterested con- 
sideration on the part of the executive 
committee. Some opposition developed 
among member companies. In most 
instances the objection urged was the 
possible excessive cost of organization; 
a few contended that the undertaking 
was foreign to the proper function of 
the convention, but as the latter objec- 
tion has been disposed of by the action 
taken by the convention, it remained 
for the committee to carry into effect 
the instruction given it by the con- 
vention. 

The bureau, known as the Ameri- 
can Service Bureau, with headquarters 
at Chicago, has been organized and 
established without making an extra 
assessment to date on the membership; 
and contracts in writing have been ob- 
tained from about 90 convention com- 
panies for inspection service by the 
bureat, all of whom are now support- 
ing the bureau by their patronage, and 
others stand ready to do their part 
whenever the service is made available 
for their needs. There never in any 
organization was manifested a _ finer 
spirit of co-operation than in this proj- 
ect 


he is thought all necessary safeguards 
have been thrown about the mem- 
bership of the convention. The bureau 
has been incorporated under the laws 
of Illinois; the capital is quite nominal: 
the stock has been trusteed for the use 
and benefit of the American Life Con 
vention, Isaac Miller Hamilton, presi 
dent Federal Life; E. G. Simmons, 
vice-president Pan-American Life, and 
T. W. Blackburn, secretary of this 
Convention, being the present trustees: 
their duties, among other things, being 
to elect the directors of the bureau, 
from time to time, at least a majority 
of whom must at all times be members 
of the executive committee of the con 
vention. 


URING the latter part of March, 

1919, the attention of your presi 
dent was attracted to a communication 
by Wm. Brosmith, general counsel of 
the Travelers, suggesting the advisa- 
bility of action through a joint stand 
ing committee on blanks to confer with 
the committee on blanks of the Na 
tional Convention of Insurance Com 
missioners; such committee to be made 
up of three persons representing the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents and a like number representing 
this organization. 

Wilbur H. Pierson, Assistant Sec 
retary, New York Life, chairman; H. 
Pierson Hammond, Assistant Actuary, 
Travelers; George W. Smith, Actuary. 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, represented the Presidents As- 
sociation, and George Graham, Vice 


President, Missouri State Life, chair 
man; Franklin B. Mead, Secretary, 
Lincoln National Life, and T. W. 


Blackburn, Secretary of this organiza- 
tion, were appointed as representatives 
of the American Life Convention, This 
emphasizes the growing friendly rela- 
tions existing between the two great 
insurance organizations. 

The joint committee met in New 
York for organization and conference 
with the insurance commissioners com- 
mittee. Believing in the permanent 
usefulness of the committee, its contin- 
uation is hereby respectfully recom- 
mended. 


OMPARATIVELY few state legis- 

latures have met during the year. 
Regular sessions of the legislatures 
were held in only eleven states, and 
special sessions were held in a few 
states, usually called for some particu- 
lar purpose. 

Comparatively little legislation has 
been had materially affecting the busi 
ness of life insurance, especially with 
reference to the question of taxation. 
With the exception of a comparatively 
small increase in Louisiana, and some 
additions to the taxes in Virginia, 
and a change in Mississippi increasing 
the taxes there slightly, there have 
been no acts increasing taxation, and it 
is contended that such slight increases 
in the states mentioned do not appear 
to be unreasonable at the present time. 

Maryland repealed its full reserve 
law, and substituted for it the Illinois 
standard. New Jersey enacted the 
conference bill authorizing the valua 
tion on the preliminary term method, 
slightly modified from the Illinois 
standard. 


HE necessity for keeping in touch 

with legislation, both state and fed 
eral, affecting life insurance, is of 
growing importance. The question of 
taxation is one of particular signifi- 
cance to the business of insurance 
Outstanding policy contracts were 
never intended to bear the burdens 
now imposed upon them. Such im- 
position has been made without war- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 51) 
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+ 
INCE the results of the influenza 
S and the war poured into the laps of 
beneficiaries more than $2,500,000,- 
000, it seems almost impossible that 
there be any person in the United 
States in any locality who does not 
know and fully realize the benefits and 
advantages of life insurance. I! think 
the population of the United States, as 
a whole, do know and do understand 
and do realize the great benefits and 
advantages of life insurance even to 
the point of knowing that it is a part 
of the very fabric of our nation. 
Education may be accomplished by 
systematic advertising that brihgs be- 
fore the public the name and advan- 
tages of an article so that it will be- 
come thoroughly known to everyone. 
This kind of publicity costs a great 
deal of money, but it remains with the 
article advertised whether or not the 
publicity sticks. If the advertising, 
whether it be done solely through the 
merit and benefits of the article as 
used, or whether it be done by sys- 
tematic advertising of some kind, be 
backed up by the real merit and that 
merit come forcibly before the Amer- 
ican people, then the benefits will stick 
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and the results will be very satisfac- 
tory indeed and especially if it comes 
vividly and forcibly ‘before the public. 


E have had two as forcible illus- 
' trations of the value and neces- 
sity of life insurance thrown on the 
screen for the entire public of the 
United States. One was the great epi- 
demic of influenza and the other was 
the war claims during the world war. 
Coming together as they did, the pub- 
lic was certainly educated to the value 
of life insurance more than ever could 
have been done in half a century of 
any kind of publicity. The advantages 
and effect of life insurance was brought 
into almost every home in the United 
States. So it was more effective edu- 
cation than any other method that ever 
could be presented to the public. And 
yet the people of the United States for- 
get very quickly. In this great coun- 
try of ours where we have had plenty 
of elbow room, where we have no over- 
crowded districts, where there is an 
abundance of land for every person, 
where the great opportunities have pre- 
sented themselves, one upon another 
for the American citizen, he very 
quickly forgets the advantages of 
something that has occurred. The 
banking business is forced upon him 
becatse it is impractical to carry his 
money around with him and do busi- 
ness on a cash basis. He must have 
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a checking account for convenience of 
kis business. Yet this brings him no 
money. This is no investment for him 
unless it is a savings account, and that 
is not practical for business purposes. 

Heretofore we have been used to 
extra taxes and unusual conditions 
caused by war and otherwise, but these 
extra burdens have been lightly borne 
by the people of the United States and 
very quickly would they wear off and 
eliminate themselves. But when we 
took on the financing of the great 
world war, to the extent of some 
twenty billion dollars, we have taken 
on a permanent condition of taxation 
which will remain for years. Along 
with this has come the increased prices 
of everything, including labor, to such 
an extent that we have never before 
dreamed. These have made it abso- 
lutely necessary for the use of life 
insurance as a protection to the indi- 
vidual, as well as to the business and 
it does not stop with the business but 
it extends to the protection and safe- 
guarding of the individuals and _ busi- 
ness estates after the death of the per- 
son who has built it. This much has 
come out of the war and the epidemic 
of influenza and all of the conditions 
which we have had to deal with during 
the past five years. : 


O say what are the best methods 
of acquainting the public with 
benefits of life insurance is indeed a 


HEN we think about this subject 

we think of a great many meth- 
ods which can effectively be used for 
the education of the people. First of 
all now we probably would think of 
the moving pictures as a means of edu- 
cating the public. It is one of the great 
fields and will be effectively used in 
the future. So far it has been a failure 
because all of the pictures that have 
been made on life insurance have at- 
tempted to make life insurance the 
whole story in the picture and therefore 
it was too dry and uninteresting. They 
might be interesting to life insurance 
men but not to the public, and the 
public is the object of our education. 
But where life insurance will play its 
part in the moving picture business is 
in the incidents and human interest 
stories which forcibly demonstrate life 
insurance which will be thrown into 
the pictures and stories as presented 
on the screen. 

When we consider the wide and 
effective circulation of Talmadge’s 
famous sermon on life insurance, the 
possible influence of the pulpit is very 
apparent, and yet it is surprising to us 
in the life insurance business to know 
how poorly informed are the ministers 
of our country on the value of life 
insurance. Up to a few years ago very 
few of them understood anything about 
life insurance that could be placed to 
their credit. But every minister who 
is informed on life insurance is always 
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Emmet C. May, president of the Peoria Life, has made a careful study 
of the best methods of letting the public know about life insurance 
benefits. The Peoria Life people have studied publicity from many stand- 
points. Mr. May is a practical man. He is not given to following strange 


gods. He deals with his subject, 
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question which should be uppermost 
in the mind of every official connected 
with the business in the United States. 
There are many methods which may 
be used effectively and successfully, but 
the one chief requisite of any method 
used is that it be sincere and honest 
and based on merit. It is not at all 
difftcult to excite the curiosity of the 
American people through advertising. 
We have an example just recently of 
a great number of companies and or- 
ganizations being formed and operated, 
whose sole object was to sell to the 
public an ingredient to increase the 
number of miles secured in an auto- 
mobile from a gallon of gasoline and 
all that they sold to the public was 
moth balls. Tests show that moth 
balls will not add a single mile to one 
gallon or ten gallons of gasoline, but 
the instructions which went along with 
the article were very explicit as to the 
adjustment of the carbureter and the 
use of the material sold and these ad- 
justments did bring increased mileage 
and therefore brought some kind of a 
reputation for the article that was sold, 
not that it had anything to do with it, 
but results had been obtained. This 
is publicity without merit as a basis. 
There is no cause for any advertise- 
ment of life insurance which does not 
carry with it merit to the public. 

The war and conditions growing out 
of it, for the past four or five years, 
has created in the minds of the peo- 
ple of the United States an admira- 
tion for big business and a belief in 
its efficiency. Life insurance is one of 
the big businesses of the country. The 
public need only to be presented with 
the correct view of life insurance in 
order for them to give it the consid- 
eration which they give to every big 
business. 
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therefore, in an every-day fashion. 
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a warm friend of the institution. To 
properly present through literature, or 
otherwise, the objects and the great 
service of life insurance to the min- 
isters of the United States, would be 
a very effective way of through them 
educating the public. The agents over 
the country can and should do this. 


ND then we think of the public 

schools as a means of advising the 
public of the value of life insurance. 
When we consider this subject we must 
look at it from two angles. One is 
education for the future so that we will 
reap permanent results in the future, 
and the other is to work for quick re- 
sults at the present time. If either 
one is to be sacrificed, I think it would 
be better to sacrifice present results 
and look to future results from our 
education. For years the different in- 
surance organizations have thought 
about text books on life insurance in 
the common schools. Probably we 
should not expect the ready adoption of 
an entire text book on life insurance 
in our schools, but there are several 
subjects taught to the children in pub- 
lic schools in which the subject of 
life insurance should be treated just 
the same as the railroad, the banks 
and, in fact, the government of our 
country. Probably very much greater 
results could be obtained by looking 
at the question of a text book the 
same way that we should look at the 
moving picture, and try to get the little 
scenes and historical facts of our bus- 
iness interwoven in the other textbooks 
now in use, rather than to try to se- 
cure the adoption of an entire text 
book in the public schools. Much good 
has come from the lectures on insur- 
ance in the high schools, and yet too 
many times have these been poorly 
presented because of the selfishness of 
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an agent to advertise himself when in 
fact he was a poor speaker and a poor 
instructor. In the college it is a dif- 
ferent proposition. The seed is well 
sown. Young men are attracted to the 
profession of salesmanship and are de- 
manding education in that profession 
and the results of the last few years 
in the establishing of insurance courses 
in many of the colleges and universities 
of the country, are very gratifying re- 
sults of the work of the different in- 
surance organizations. 

I know of no reason why the post 
office department of our government 
should not sanction the use of a stamp 
on letters, advertising life insurance 
generally, the same as the state fairs 
or other events are advertised. If the 
life insurance companies and other in- 
stitutions could stamp on their mail 
“Is your Life Insured?” or some other 
effective wording, it would be _ the 
means of bringing more continually to 
the eye of the public the great business 
of life insurance. 


HE newspapers, magazines and 
other periodicals of our country 
are eager to publish well prepared ar 
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ticles. There is no reason why the 
stories of life insurance service, the 
human interest stories which are oi 
value and all of those things which 
are incident to the life insurance busi- 
ness, could not be from time to time 
properly prepared and presented to the 
press and they would be published 
without expense. The officers of ow 
company have given very serious con- 
sideration to the question of adding a 
publicity man who would give to the 
public press and to magazines and pe- 
riodicals, not paid advertisements, but 
articles of interest on life insurance: 
which would be so well prepared that 
they would be readable, educationa! 
and very effective. 

Of course we cannot forget the ei 
fectiveness of paid advertising in news- 
papers, magazines and in our own trade 
journals. All have done a very great 
deal to extend the institution of life 
insurance. It is my opinion that up 
to about five years ago the copy which 
appeared in life insurance ads was the 
poorest kind of advertising that was 
paid for in the entire United States 
It seemed to carry no object, either 
educational, inspirational or otherwis« 
It was carried more as a donation to 
the paper than for any other reason 
We are very proud today that this 
condition is very rapidly disappearing 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 43) 
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The Great Southwest 
as 
The Most Dependable Loan Field 


We have specialized in this territory and claim to control the 
choicest offerings of farm mortgages from this field. 


We maintain branch offices in every state, in charge of our salaried 
inspectors who have no other interest in any loan save to fully protect 
our company and the investor. 


At present our loan field comprises the best agricultural sections in 


Oklahoma 
Texas New Mexico 
Louisiana Colorado 
Arkansas Kansas 


where diversified crops preclude total failure and where the enhancement 
of the value of the land is steady and certain. 


Every loan is made with our own funds and our organization has 
the necessary equipment to fully safeguard every detail from the closing 
of the loan to its settlement in full at maturity. 


We have invested millions for leading life insurance companies and 
our loans have invariably stood the test of their most thorough inspections. 


Our service means protection. 
The time for extra caution is at hand. 
Farm mortgages carry no disappointment with them. 


Worth investigating. Write for booklet and references today. 


THE F. B. COLLINS INVESTMENT CO. 


Paid Up Capital, $500.000; Surplus, $50,000 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Sales Offices: 727 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 
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Comparative Mth] 








Written Business 








Life, August, 1920 - - - - - - $8,314,800.00 
* e 919 - - - - + - 5,739,039.00 
GAIN - - - - - -  $2,575,761.00 

Accident, August, 1920 - - - - $4,029,400.00 
4 " QP «© +» + & 2,507,300.00 
GAIN - - - -  $1,522,100.00 


Health (Weekly Indemnity) August, 1920 $16,101.50 
, “ . “1919: 9,654.00 


GAIN $ 6,447.50 








Paid Business—First Eight Months, 1920 


Life - - - - - - - - - - $49,107,912.00 
Accident - - - - - - - - -  23,878,750.00 
Health (Weekly Indemnity) - - -- 96,115.50 


Insurance In Fordhygus 


Life - - - - $] 
Accident 
Health (Weekly lnffnnity 
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> Mthly Record 





Paid Business 








Life, August, 1920 - - - - - -  $6,023,565.00 

. " 919 - - - - += - 3,848,147.00 

GAIN - - - - - - $2,175,418.00 

Accident, August, 1920 - - - - - $3,114,150.00 

; Ste. 192 ? : 1919 - - - - - — 1,722,000.00 
‘ore t t 0 

grates GAIN - - - - - $1,392,150.00 
$177,917,070.00 

64,621,649.00 Health (Weekly Indemnity) August, 1920 $12,452.00 

y Iiinnity) 212,014.25 : : “ : . 6,077.00 





GAIN $ 6,375.00 





Gain for Eight Months 





Life - - - - - ---+-: - $21,784,597.00 
Accident - 2 = = 11,896,050.00 
Health (Weekly Indemnity) - - - 50,351.00 
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Special Traini 


ining 


HE evolution of the processes of 
training the human mind is coinci- 
dent with the civilization of the 
race. The advantages of the training 
may be difficult to name and character- 
ize, but nevertheless are quite patent 
and in the latter fact lie our difficulties. 
In general, the advantages of special 
training in our businesses are for the 
most part those that are common to 
every branch of business enterprise. 
Men have been trained so long in the 
ways of commercial life that a certain 
amount of knowledge of fundamental 
principles and of procedure is more or 
less spontaneous, and in so far as our 
business is commercial, the same thing 
applies. 


OR many many years our product 

was distributed by sideliners as a 
side line and the purchasers were usually 
indifferent to or ignorant of the value 
of our wares. On the other hand, the 
spellbinder—the get-rich-quick artist— 
would now and then take a fly into the 
field of life insurance and by whirl- 
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wind methods take his prospects by 
storm and leave them with less knowl- 
edge—and less money—than they had 
before. Consequently, life insurance 
was a machine insidiously foisted onto 
the public without directions as to how 
to manipulate it, so it stood in the 
shed until the next annual accounting 
when it was taken out-only to be dis- 
carded. Therefore, in the study of our 
subject, it is necessary for us to have 
in mind the interests of a third party, 
namely, the public. 

I prefer to think of training as nearly 
sytionymous with education, and in- 
herént in the idea of education is the 
process of extension or broadening, the 
word literally meaning “to lead out.” 
For our purpose it means to establish 
or re-establish, 


HE greatest advantage does not 
come to the man—the agent, if you 
please—from being trained to speak to 
or think in an insurance vocabulary. 
While it is essential that he be able to 
do this, it should not be a “single 
track” training unless it is well pro- 
vided with switches, side tracks and 
spurs. Nor is the greatest value to 
be found in the fact that the agent will 
make so much or more money. Though 
this is important, it should be inci- 
dental and will be in the life of the 
man who really succeeds. 
And again, in the agency force it is 
rarely the man who writes the largest 
volume of business who is the best 
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representative of the company. Suc- 
cessful men rarely enter the life insur- 
ance business. They become success- 
ful, if ever, after they become Knights 
of the ratebook. For this reason spe- 
cial training is demanded. 

They come to us with no experience 
in business, or with what is worse, un- 
successful experiences. They often 
have been on the business toboggan 
and are much bruised by the bumps 
of adversity. They are possibilities, 
nothing more. 


HE average man tries to measure 
the happenings in current history 
by his experiences. His vision is lim- 
ited by what he sees; his life is cir- 
cumscribed by the physical; his men- 
tality has had little exercise so his 
power of perception is undeveloped. 
Their environment must be changed. 
They must be given a new perspective. 
If the training does not draw out and 
develop a positive individual personal- 
ity, it will have missed the greatest 
advantage. Men are only boys grown 
tall; the training must teach them how 
to think, how to learn, how to study, 
and all the routine correspondence and 
resident courses are only supplement- 
ary. There is much in all of them that 
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lessons are important but are only a 
start. The purpose must be to fit the 
man for his life job, namely, that of 
living. 


ROBABLY the greatest difficulty 

that confronts us is the selection 
of the men to be trained. The invest- 
ment branch of our business requires 
skill, it is true, but owing to our long 
commercial training, this can be ob- 
tained. Our business is young; never- 
theless, the scientific principles are so 
well founded that a mistake is criminal. 
However, when we come to deal in the 
human element, we are in the field of 
trial and error. 

Since there are something like 300 
institutions of learning in this country 
that are offering courses of training in 
life insurance we can look forward to 
the day when the selection of men will 
not involve so much of chance, when 
our selection may be made from those 
who have learned the rudiments of the 
business. For the present a common 
error should be avoided, namely, the 
failure to impress upon the new recruit 
or would-be insurance solicitor that, 
wonderful as the possibilities of our 
business are, the road to achievement 
in life insurance salesmanship is rough 








T. W. Appleby, the secretary and agency manager of the Ohio 
National Life, was a teacher of mathematics in his earlier years and then 
became an actuary. His special line was handling office detail and 
actuarial work. When he took his present position, he combined actuarial 


work with that of agency manager, a rather unusual combination. 


Mr. 


Appleby, however, has proved himself to be successful in the handling 


training of agents. 


His comment on the subject of training men to 


sell life insurance will be of interest, because of his actuarial experience. 





is good but the personal touch with 
the home office, linking up the study 
with the work of the individual com- 
pany, is important; otherwise the man 
will have mental indigestion, and learn 
too much that is not so. 


NE of the principal purposes should 

be not only to teach the man the 
general construction of the policy con- 
tract and the principles of salesman- 
ship, but to link the things that are 
transpiring today with those that have 
happened in other historical periods 
and to reason what their effect may 
reasonably be expected to be. Further, 
he must become able to relate the 
whole thing to his business and corre- 
late himself with the social and civic 
life of his community. It is the glory 
of the institution of life insurance that 
it has done more of this redemptive 
work among men than any other busi- 
ness enterprise. 


F we agency managers are anything 

we are teachers. Every successful 
teacher is dominated by some passion 
or overwhelming idea. Upon this dom- 
inant idea and its execution will de- 
pend the ultimate character and calibre 
of the agent and agency force. If the 
underlying propelling motive that actu- 
ates the management is pregnant with 
high purpose, with proper training, it 
will be reflected and re-enforced by 
the men in the field. But only by 
special training can this purpose be 
executed. 

Training cannot be accomplished by 
giving a lesson a week for thirteen 
weeks at so much per and an hour a 
day of the agent’s time. It is just as 
easy to get a university training in a 
grammar school. To be successfully 
accomplished it must all be carried on 
in connection with the work and over 
a period of years and be adapted to 
the veteran who has been decorated for 
service as well as the new recruit. The 
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and the byroads leading to other oc- 
cupations are much more distinct and 
cften more inviting. 

In our office we tell the new man if 
he is not able financially to take care 
of himself for sixty days, willing to 
work harder and undergo more hard- 
ships than ever before and if he hasn’t 
burned his bridges, not to start. 


AM not wholly in accord with those 

who publicly assign reasons for the 
enormous increase in our business in 
the last few years. The catastrophes 
that have overtaken the world have had 
their effect; so have the increased cir- 
culation and the consequent deprecia- 
tion of the dollar, the advertising in- 
cident to the War Risk Bureau, etc. 
The rose is many months in growing; 
it blooms in a day. The planting and 
watering by the apostles of special 
training have produced a plant that is 
just coming to glorious bloom and 
fruition. This is the result of the spe- 
cial training given very sparingly a few 
years back but generously of recent 
years by the companies and other 
worthy agencies and it is gradually 
sifting through and we have gotten our 
message over to the public. It is spe- 
cial training that has made possible the 
present-day business applications of life 
insurance and hence the great third 
party, the public, has been the greatest 
beneficiary. 


EADERSHIP in the business has 

been marked by nothing more 
definitely than in the work of training 
the agent. I have admired very much 
some of the company courses that have 
been prepared and used successfully by 
individual companies. Their originality 
and individualism are to be commended. 
They reflect the true instinct of the 
pedagogue; psychology of which we 
hear so much has been given in a prac- 
tical way and in sugar coated doses. 


If I should make bold to criticize, 
however, it seems to me they fall short 
in one particular. (You will remem- 
ber I am thinking of the agent who 
has not had the benefits of a college 
or possibly even of a high school train- 
ing.) The work should cover a suffi- 
cient time to inculcate the habit of 
study or should be supplemented with 
this idea in view. Big men in the steel 
business study and know something 
besides steel; big men in the financial 
world know something besides 
finances; big men in the world of trade 
know something besides the trend of 
commodity prices, so men in our bus- 
iness, if they truly are to succeed, 
must constantly gain in knowl- 
edge of outside and correlated subjects 
and gain in skill in applying this knowl- 
edge to their business. 


HE most practical method of ac- 
complishing this that has come to 
my attention has been worked out and 
adopted by one of the very progressive 
young companies by means of a circu- 
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lating library which their men have 
been trained and induced to use and 
appreciate. The library is well selected 
and used in a progressive way. The 
subjects are life insurance, of course, 
plus general business, psychology and 
subjects not so closely related to our 
work but which result in the broaden- 
ing of the vision of those who may use 
of it. 


ERE I should like to sum up 

briefly what appears to me should 
be the essence of a primary course and 
of a supplementary course following it. 
First, of course, the man should be 
sold the business, the occupation; sec- 
ond, he should be given a vision, not 


a picture but a real vision, and this 
vision should be a vision of service. 
Without this vision he will not get 


started; at least, he will only flounder. 
He should be given a plan including 
the fundamentals of the business and 
the disposition of his time—not to fol- 
low, but as a working model. His 
initiative must be developed and in- 
creased. I maintain that successful 
life insurance men, even in the coun- 
try town and rural district, must have 
more initiative than the average bank 
cashier; they must be self-starters. 
And possibly what is more important, 
the principle of loyalty to himself, to 
the institution and his company, must 
be thoroughly inculcated; otherwise he 
will be a drifter. These three things 
presuppose energy and _ intelligence. 
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With this combination the agent will 
succeed, 


OW what is the result, the princi- 

pal result, the advantage of special 
training in the last few years? LEvery 
official with whom I have conversed 
or corresponded has named two, some 
of them more. First, a reduction in 
agency turnover. Turnover in some of 
the larger and more ably managed 
companies only a few years ago ran as 
high as fifty and even a hundred per 
cent annually. The elimination of this 
enormous waste has certainly justified 


Life Coinsurance an 


HE question of reinsurance is of 
"T vita importance to practically all 

companies, and particularly so to the 
younger and smaller ones. Unless a 
company can handle the large risks, 
agents capable of writing large appli- 
cations will seck brokerage connec 
tions or a larger company. It is as- 
sumed that a large policy on a promi- 
nent man is a valuable advertisement 
for a small company. However, a com- 
pany should not pay too much for 
such an advertisement. The rejection 
of part of a risk inconveniences both 
agent and client, and might be the 
cause of losing both. 

I have had drafted and sent to the 
126 members of the American Life 
Convention a questionnaire. Answers 
were received in 105 cases, and these 
answers form the basis of my paper 
in which the subject is considered from 
the viewpoint of the insuring company. 
A study of these answers leads me to 
believe that the same scientific exact- 
ness which prevails in most depart- 
ments of insurance companies has not 
always been applied to the ceding of 
excess risks. Reinsurance as it is con- 
ducted by some companies, is a source 
of a considerable monetary loss to 
them. 


i iw first two questions are: 
“What is the maximum amount 
of insurance you will write on an in- 
dividual risk?” and 
2. “What is the amount of your re- 
tention on an individual risk?” 
Eighteen companies retaining only 
$5,000 will write $100,000 or more on 
an individual risk; of these, 14 com- 
panies set no limit at all. Aside from 
the possibility of a monetary loss to 
the company which cedes reinsurance, 
I question whether it is advisable for 
a company only retaining $5,000 to 
place no limit on the amount it will 
write, or even as much as $100,000. 
The American Canadian mortality 
investigation showed that a higher mor- 
tality was experienced on larger policies 
than normal. One large company in- 
formed the committee that under pol- 
icies issued from 1880 to 1915, for an 
aggregate amount within a single calen- 
dar year of $100,000 or more on individ- 
ual lives, the mortality was about 25 
per cent in excess of the normal mor- 
tality of the company on all its insur- 
ance. 


N 1910, the late Mr. Messenger, actu- 
ary of the Travelers, read a paper 
before the Actuarial Society on the life 
experience of that company. He stated 
that the Travelers’ experience on pol- 
‘cies reinsured in other companies 
showed a mortality rate by amounts of 
75 per cent, whereas on reinsurance re- 
ceived from other companies they ex- 
perienced a mortality rate by amounts 
of 62. May we not assume that this 
difference in the mortality rate was 
due to the fact that the business ceded 
by the Travelers represented jumbo 
risks, while the business ceded by them 
was ceded by smaller companies and 
represented smaller risks? 

Table 12 of Mr. Messenger’s report 
shows a mortality rate on policies un- 


the new methods. Second, improved 
production per man. This needs no 
comment. It is the natural conse- 
quence of the first. In my study of 
the statistics of the various companies 
I find a third, and I believe, a more 
important one, and that is a reduction 
in the turnover of policyholders, The 
whole thing has proven to be a great 
agency of conservation and this after 
all is the real standard by which the 
scheme must be tested. By this test 
it must stand or fall. But this is the 
natural consequence of the other two 
and we of the smaller companies have 
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a better saaiiiiaiie to observe this 
than our bigger brothers. There is al- 
most a direct ratio between the agency 
turnover and the volume of lapses. 
WONDER if one of the greatest 
| benefits is not an indirect one, 
namely, the reflex action on the home 
office. One cannot endeavor to instill 
high purpose and thrift as to the use 
of time, sound business principles, give 
out correct information, constantly 
teach the commercial benefits and so- 
cial. value of life insurance without 
himself being helped and without his 
being able to render a_ continually 


BY N. J. FREY 


N. J. Frey is secretary and manager of the Wisconsin Life of Madison, 


Wis. Mr. Frey has had a splendid training for his work. 


In dealing with 


reinsurance of excess lines, he has taken up a subject that is engrossing 


the minds of many company officials. 
He has delved into it profoundly. 


careful thought. 
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der $5,000 of 73.8 by numbers and 76 
Ly amounts and on policies for $10,000 
and over 89.6 by numbers and 87.3 by 
amounts He stated: “There is very 
little doubt in my mind that this higher 
mortality rate on larger policies is, to 
a considerable extent, due to the pres- 
sure to which practically all companies 
are more or less subject to secure the 
issuing of large policies in the ‘case of 
questionable risks.” 

Large policies are more often issued 
on older men. Tables 9 and 10 of Mr. 
Messenger’s report give the mortality 
rate for age of issue in groups of 5 
years each, divided according to years 
of exposure into 5 year periods. These 
tables, he states, “show clearly that 
there is very little gain from mortality 
on a risk atter it has attained the age 
of 50, whatever the age at issue.” 

Policies of $100,000 or more, if ter- 
minated, or if they become death 
claims, might embarrass the insuring 
company by too sharp a fall in the 
insurance account. 


HE third question is, do you coin- 
sure or reinsure your excess risks? 

Some insurance men apparently do 
not differentiate between coinsurance 
and reinsurance on the plan originally 
applied for. Under coinsurance the re- 
insuring company gets exactly the 
same rate of premium (or the propor- 
tionate amount) as the insuring com- 
pany, and the reinsuring company, in 
turn, guarantees its pro rata share of 
all benefits allowed by the principal 
company. Under coinsurance the re- 
insuring company should pay its pro 
rata share of commissions and medical 
and inspection fees. 


ROM the tables I have compiled cer- 
tain deductions can be made. 

1. The plan of reinsurance most ad- 
vantageous to the insuring company 
(omitting coinsurance for the present) 
is the renewable term for a decreasing 
amount of insurance arrived at by de- 
ducting the total reserve from the por- 
tion of the gross amount reinsured. A 
young company should grow and in- 
crease its retention, therefore, the ob- 
jection that is sometimes made against 
this plan: namely, that the insuring 
company could never receive the benefit 
of the increase in the reserve and would 
be carrying a term policy for its maxi- 
mum amount for almost the entire dura- 
tion of the principal policy, carries lit- 
tle weight so far as the small company 
is concerned. 

2. When the plan is a uniform sum 
at one year term rates, the insuring 
company fails to carry its maximum 
retention to the extent of the reserves, 
thus losing money; e. g., $4.58 on a 
$1,000 policy, $46.30 on a $10,000 policy, 
and $115.70 on a $25,000 policy. Under 
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this plan, if the insured had a $1,000 
policy and died during the 20th year, 
the insuring company could have 
only $693.00 at risk, and would, 
therefore, profit by reinsurance to the 
extent of $303.00. 1 take it that the 
purpose of reinsurance is to reduce the 
amount at risk and not to obtain any 
particular gain or advantage. 

3. The yearly renewable term plan 
for a decreasing amount of insurance 
equal to the net amount at risk on the 
portion reinsured is less objectionable 
than a uniform sum at one year term 
rates, but under this plan also the in- 
suring company pays for excess pro- 
tection which it cannot afford to carry. 
Reinsurance on the plan originally ap- 
plied for is undesirable from every 
point of view of the insuring company. 


N the tables it will be noted that, 

under the plan of a “uniform sum for 
one year term rates,” a participating 
company would show a loss on policies 
tor $1,000, $10,000,-and $25,000, while 
a non-participating company would 
show a gain. 

Under the yearly renewable term plan 
for a decreasing amount of insurance 
equal to the net amount at risk on the 
reinsured portion, a participating com- 
pany would gain $28.57 on a $10,000 
and lose $569.66 on a $25,000 policy, 
whereas a non-participating company 
would gain in each instance. 

Under the yearly renewable term 
plan for a decreasing amount of insur- 
ance arrived at by deducting the total 
reserve from the portion of the gross 
amount reinsured, a participating com- 
pany would lose $39.95 on a $1,000 
policy, gain $111.71 on a $10,000 and 
lose $487.05 on a $25,000, whereas a 
non-participating company would gain. 
These figures assume that the policy 
would remain in force 20 years. Should 
the policy terminate at the end of 10 
years, after all commissions had been 
paid, even a non- -participating com- 
pany would experience a loss in prac- 
tically every case. Companies doing 
a reinsurance business experience heavy 
cancellations, but this might be due to 
the fact that the companies ceding the 
business have increased their retention. 
In 1919 Mr. Dunlap stated that one 
company, with a volume of 30,000,000 
which it had accepted from other com- 
panies required $10,000,000 of new re- 
insurance business per year to prevent 
a decrease. 


OR a participating company, the 

most satisfactory way to handle ex- 
cess risks would be to coinsure the 
same and have the reinsuring company 
guarantee the dividends and other bene- 
fits of the insuring company. It is 
true that the insuring company would 
realize no gains from such cessions, 


higher form of service. We cannot 

continually urge the obligation we as- 

sume and the responsibility we are 

under without playing our own part 
little better. 

Now, if special training will not only 
teach the commercial aspects, but con- 
tinually urge and emphasize the ben- 
eficent character of our business, cer 
tainly, from the public’s standpoint, we 
should have it. If it is to give us 
greater home office efficiency, bigger 
and better men to serve the company 
and the public, it would seem that it 
is justified. 


d Reinsurance 


but neither would there be a loss, as 
is the case in reinsurance. Would it 
not be better for a participating com- 
pany with a $5,000 retention, when writ- 
ing a $25,000 application to coinsure 
$20,000 and have all the mortality sav- 
ings, excess interest, etc., approximately 
$468.00, on the $5,000 which it retains, 
than to reinsure $20,000 and lose ap- 
proximately $500 on the whole deal? A 
participating company cannot pay divi- 
dends on large reinsured risks without 
entailing a loss. Coinsurance may 
necessitate the payment by the reinsur- 
ing company of larger dividends than 
it allows on similar policies to its own 
policyholder. This, of course, may 
seem objectionable, but this objection 
should not be unsurmountable. 

In 1919, Miles M. Dawson stated at 
a meeting of the American Institute of 
Actuaries, that every one of the differ 
ent reinsurance methods had been em- 
ployed in Great Britain before they 
adopted coinsurance, and that they 
adopted the coinsurance method to get 
rid of difficulties in regard to the rate 
of commission, rate of dividend, etc. 


UESTION No. 6: Is disability 
OQ" enefit ceded when principal in- 
surance is ceded? 

Thirty-one companies do not cede 
disability benefits. 

Fifty-seven companies cede disability 
benefits corresponding to principal in- 
surance cessions. 

Seventeen companies: No answer re- 
ceived. 

One company writes no disability 
provision. 

Five companies do not write any dis- 
ability over their own maximum reten- 
tion. 

Ten companies cede when disability 
written is over a certain fixed amount, 
which may be more or less than the 
retention of principal insurance. 

Question No. 7: Agent’s commis- 
sions On business where excess risk is 
ceded. 

Twenty-one companies pay either 
regular or adjusted commissions—de- 
pending upon the basis of adjustment 
being met by the conditions of the 
particular case. 

Fifty-six companies adjust commis- 
sions in all cases involving cession of 
excess risk. 

Twenty-seven companies pay regular 
commissions—there being no distinction 
made between cases where the com 
pany retains the entire risk and where 
it cedes the whole or part of the risk. 


T seems unwise to adjust the com- 
missions on business which is re- 
insured. If you adjust the commis- 
sions you are ‘bound to make the agent 
feel that there is a disadvantage in 
representing a smaller company. In 
his marginal consciousness there will 
be some doubt as to whether he really 
was paid as much as the company 
could have afforded to pay in that par- 
ticular case. Therefore, I would rather 
have a lower limit on the maximum 
amount that the company will write 
on a single risk, and pay the regular 
commission, than to write a larger 
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amount and adjust the commissions. 
The less the agent is interfered with, 
the less restrictions placed upon him, 
the more business will he write. 

Question No. 8: What limit does 
your state place on the amount that 
you may reinsure? 

Fifteen companies made no answer 
to the question. 

Seventy- five companigs replied, “no 
limit.” 

Fifteen companies report legal re- 
strictions: Six require a permit from 
State Insurance Department; four, 80 
per cent of risk, and more by permit; 
one, $10,000; one, one-half of one per 
cent of insurance in force; one, rein- 
surance in one company equal to own 
retention; one, Wisconsin law; one, 
$75,000, but reinsurance not to exceed 
own retention. 


UESTION No. 9: Does your state 

allow credit in making the pre- 
mium tax return for the amount paid 
for reinsurance. 

Fifty-three companies, state allows 
credit; twenty-four companies, state 
allows no credit; twelve companies, no 
answer made to the question; thirteen 
companies, no state tax on premium 
income; one company, state’ tax 
(Mass.) is on reserves, allow credit 
of reserves on policies reinsured in 
companies licensed in Massachusetts; 


two companies, no provision in state 
laws. 

Question No. 10: Do you have 
automatic reinsurance arrangements? 

Fifty-nine companies have automatic 
reinsurance arrangements. 

Forty-six companies do not have 
automatic reinsurance arrangements. 

Companies using binding receipts 
should be careful to see that on rein- 
sured risks their liability does not begin 
before that of the reinsuring company. 
Even with automatic insurance ar- 
rangements, any cession in excess of 
the insuring company’s retention is, 
as a rule, considered a facultative pro- 
posal and the acceptance of such risk 
is optional with the reinsuring com- 
pany. Our counsel has advised that 
simply to withhold approval of the ap- 
plication awaiting advice from the re- 
insuring company does not protect us. 
We, therefore, have changed our bind- 
ing receipt to provide that the insur- 
ance applied for shall be effective from 
and after the due signing of the policy 
by the President and Secretary of the 
Company. 


UESTION No. 5: If you write 
any substandard business do you 
reinsure or coinsure the substandard 
business? 
Fourteen companies would not an- 
swer this question. Thirty-four com- 


“Do not write it.” 


panies answered, 
“We avoid 


One company answered, 
substandard risks.” 

One company answered, “Try not to 
write it.” Eleven companies reinsure 
all of their substandard business. 
+ companies coinsure all of the 
ris 

There is a phase of the subject of re- 
insurance which is far more important 
than the writing of large risks. 

For the year ending Dec. 31, 1919, 
59 American Life Convention com- 
panies had a mortality rate of less than 
60 per cent of the expected. The 
weighted arithmetic average mortality 
ratio of 122 American Life Convention 
companies " for the year ending Dec. 
31, 1919, was 60.3 per cent of the ex- 
pected. 


S it not true that the smaller com- 
panies are refusing many so-called 
border-line risks that do not prove to 
be substandard cases, and could be 
taken with safety? In fact, statistics 
indicate that the majority of companies 
could grow a little more liberal in their 
selection. Unscientific liberality in the 
selection of risks, such as not requir- 
ing blood pressure tests, etc., is not 
advocated. The small company should 
use all the safeguards known in the 
selection of risks and, having acquired 
the medical facts in the case, if the 


risk is one concerning which the Med- 
ical Director is in doubt, instead of 
rejecting the case, it might be well 
to refer the case to a company with 
facilities to do a substandard business. 
Some of these cases do not prove to 
be substandard. Reinsurance of such 
cases, even at some loss, is a good in- 
vestment for the company. You can- 
not keep an enthusiastic agent if he 
has been able to insure your rejections 
in the giant companies at standard 
rates. I submit, gentlemen, that this 
is being done, and too frequently. 
Nothing will break the spirit of an 
agent quicker than that. 

I submit that there must always be 
some rejections, and the agents, as a 
rule, are fair-minded enough to realize 
that. It is not always the loss of com- 
missions on the rejections that disap- 
points the agent. He is disappointed 
when he finds other companies accept- 
ing his rejections. If it is considered 
advisable to accept at a monetary loss, 
on account of reinsurance, large risks 
known to have a mortality above the 
average, would it not be more consist- 
ent to cede the small border line cases 
to a company doing a substandard 
business? Any monetary loss due to 
reinsurance of such cases will be more 
than offset by the increased esprit de 
corps of your agency organization. 


Life Insurance Oral Contracts 


BY FRED H. ALDRICH 
Fred H. Aldrich of Detroit is general counsel of the Northern 


of life insurance lays down the 

proposition as well established, that 
the contract of life insurance may be 
oral or in writing. The phraseology 
with which this statement is made 
varies in the different texts and is some- 
times modified by a reference to pos- 
sible statutory provisions of the state 
in which the contract is consummated, 
or charter provisions of the company 
entering into the contract. 

Were it not for certain court de- 
cisions, this statement might be passed 
over lightly as a purely academic ex- 
pression of a legal principle which has 
very little to do with the practical busi- 
ness of insurance. For does it not 
take two to make a bargain? And, 
since the insurance companies choose 
to make alf of their contracts in writ- 
ing, how can they be interested in the 
existence of a legal right to make oral 
contracts that is never exercised? But 
in the very fact that it takes two to 
make a contract lurks a danger, for 
there is the other party whose version 
of the- contract may differ from that 
of the insurance company. He, or his 
beneficiaries, may produce witnesses to 
prove an oral contract which the com- 
pany claims does not exist. An issue 
of fact is easily raised, Juries do not 
always decide such issues in favor of 
insurance companies, and courts of last 
resort do not reverse cases because 
juries make mistakes as to the weight 
of evidence. 


AS CAREFUL examination of the 

cases will not disclose one in which 
a life insurance company ever at- 
tempted to enforce rights founded upon 
a contract of insurance independent of 
any instrument of writing, nor is there 
a case where any person has attempted 
to set up a contract of life insurance 
based entirely upon an oral agreement 
which he claimed contained all of the 
terms of such contract without refer- 
ence to any writing. I do not believe 
that any life company ever existed that 
intentionally entered into a_ purely 
parol contract of insurance without 
reference to any writing definitely fix- 
ing its terms, or at least establishing 
its more salient points. 


For it modern work which treats 


AM not aware that any life company 
ever authorized an agent to make 
a contract of life insurance based en- 


Assurance of that ci 
Michigan bar. 
in his state. 
and study. 


and is one of the eminent members of the 
Mr. Aldrich has taken high rank as a legal authority 
His paper before the legal section showed careful thought 
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tirely upon oral understandings, but 
the decisions of the courts in holding 
that such contracts may rest entirely 
in parol, and the text books on insur- 
ance by dwelling so largely upon this 
right, have opened the door to the 
proof of insurance contracts that may 
have no reference to any writing what- 
ever. 

The difficulty with the situation is 
that by this oft reiterated assertion 
that a policy of insurance may rest en- 
tirely in parol without qualifying or 
limiting statements, the public and the 
courts draw the conclusion that insur- 
ance companies are habitually making 
oral contracts of insurance without any 
writings attesting the limitations to 
which the terms of such contracts ex- 
tend, and that a general agent of such 
a company has an implied power to 
enter into any oral contract that may 
be within the general scope of the busi- 
ness of such a company, and that a 
company sending out thousands of 
agents may enter into as many differ- 
ent forms of such contracts as may be 
suggested by the genius, ingenuity and 
inventiveness of such agents, aided by 
the suggestions of those who may de- 
sire to be insured. What system could 
be invented to keep a record of the 
transactions of a large company if its 
business were actually carried on in 
that manner? The answer would be, 
the company would not have any record 
of a contract of that nature except 
that which traveled with the agent, 
stowed away in the back part of his 
head with numerous others of various 
inventions, and in such other reposi- 
tories as might be furnished by the 
memories of the assured and the ever- 
willing witnesses which it discovered 
happened to be on hand when the oral 
contracts were made. 


OME of you can attest instances 
of discovering for the first time the 
true nature of contract of insurance as 
claimed by the insured or his repre- 


sentatives when reading the pleadings 
prepared by a skilled attorney who 
knew the cases and who was able to 
refresh the memory of those who were 
present or near when the contract was 
consummated. No record in your office 
would disclose such a contract. 

In the earlier decisions, the courts, 
unable to find any instance where oral 
contracts to insure, or oral contracts of 
insurance, had been made in England, 
or to find any legal sanction for the 
making of such contracts, generally 
held that insurance contracts must be 
in writing. Cooley’s Briefs on fhe Law 
of Insurance, Volume 1, page 394. In 
Cockrill vs. Cin. Mutual, 16 Ohio, 148, 
decided in 1847, the court said that 
such a thing as a verbal policy was 
unknown to the law of insurance, all 
books and decisions on the subject 
uniting in the declaration that the pol- 
icy must be in writing; that in every 
instance where the municipal law cre- 
ated and empowered corporations to 
enter upon the business of insurance it 
required the contract or policy to be 
in writing and signed by the parties, 
and that to hold that there could be 
such a thing as a verbal policy would 
be contrary to all commercial usage; 
and a similar doctrine is declared in 
Bell vs. Western Marine & Fire, 5 Rob. 
La. 423, 39am.Dc 542, and in Platho 
vs. Merchants & Manufacturers, 38 Mis- 
souri, 248, in which it is held that the 
contract of insurance must always be 
in writing. 


HE validity of the oral contract is 

questioned by the court in Lindauer 
vs. Delaware Mutual, 13 Ark. 461, 
though it is admitted in this case that 
it might be valid in other jurisdictions, 
and the doctrine is also questioned by 
Justice Gardner in a concurring opinion 
in Spitzer vs. St. Marks Ins. Co., 13 
New York, Supreme Court 6. In San- 
ford vs. Trust Fire 11, Paige 550 and 
Smith vs. Odlin 4, Yeates (Penn.) 468, 
the courts refrain from deciding the 
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question but seem adverse to the oral 
contract. In Cooley’s Briefs, Vol. 1, 
page 395, it is stated that “It is now 
well settled that at common law the 
contract was not required to be in 
writing.” In Sanborn vs. Fireman’s, 
16 Gray (Mass.), 448, 77am. De. 419, it 
is stated that no principle of the com- 
mon law seems to require contracts of 
insurance any more than other simple 
contracts to be evidenced by a writing, 
and in Peoples’ Co. vs. Paddon 8, III. 
App. 447, the court states that the doc- 
trine is now very generally recognized 
in this country that the rules of the 
common law present no impediment to 
the verbal contract. 

There is a long line of American de- 
cisions following the cases just men- 
tioned and emphasized by the texts of 


writers on this subject to the same 


effect. 


OLLOWING in the line of such de- 

cisions the conclusion is easily drawn 
that at common law in England parol 
contracts of insurance were allowable, 
and, were it not for the paucity of 
decisions, it might be imagined that 
such assurances were very common, 
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ARD times have not struck the agents. Regardless of 
the uncertain conditions in the financial world, insur- 
ance salesmen find that the returns from their efforts 

are most gratifying. Regardless of the conditions in any 
special activities the life salesmen can always find prospects 
that are prosperous. J[oday with its unrest and big problems 
creates the great opportunity for the life agent with his prod- 
uct of certainty, permanency and absolute dependability. 
Never did a time need life men more. 


INTER-SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF LOUISVILLE 


People are seeking safety islands where they are secure. Life insurance is the 
real safety island in the turmoil of the present age. 


The Inter-Southern Life is prepared to give life men the chance to carry the 
gospel of protection to the people i in the territory in which it operates. It has 
the equipment which agents need. The company invites your scrutiny. It 
welcomes your investigation. 


Operating in Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio and Tennessee. 


JAMES R. DUFFIN, President 
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and, in some recent decisions the courts found in some of its phases, life in- HE confusion and uncertainty in made with the expectation of being 
have seemed to take the view that an surance as practiced today is of com- reference to this question have consummated by, or followed by, a 
attempt to prevent the making of oral paratively recent origin, and litigated arisen from a number of causes: written policy of insurance in definite 
contracts of insurance would be in cases in reference to life insurance have First, there is a considerable con- form which was contemplated by both 
derogation of the common law and been few until recent years. fusion both in the decisions and the parties and to which reference might 
should be treated with caution if not None of the arguments based on works on insurance of the methods of be had, together with other written 
with suspicion. In Goodhue vs. Hart- supposed necessity that are urged in procedure and the principles govern- evidence to determine its terms. 

ford Fire, 175 Mass. 185, 55 North relation to other lines of insurance ing life insurance and insurance in 

Eastern 1039, it was held that public would apply to life insurance. There other lines. Each line has certain N LIFE insurance there is never any 


statutes of Mass., Chapter 119, Section 
138, prohibiting the issuing of fire poli- 
cies other than those of the standard 
form and St., 1899, C. 522, Sec. 59, 
requiring conditions of insurance to be 
stated in full do not preclude an in- 
surer from orally insuring goods pend- 
ing their removal until an existing 
policy can be modified, similarly, Re- 
lief Fire vs. Shaw 94, U. S. 574, 24 
Lawyers’ Edition 291, holds that the 
object of Acts, Mass. 1864, Chap. 196, 
Sec. 1, which provides that the condi- 
tions of insurance shall be stated in the 
body of the policy was not to prohibit 
parol contracts of insurance but that 
the statute applied only to written con- 
tracts of insurance. 


HE statement is made in Cooley’s 
Briefs, Vol. 1, page 367, followed by 
numerous authorities, that a charter 
provision requiring all contracts and 
policies of insurance to be in writing 
does not prevent an insurance com- 


pany from entering into a valid parol 
agreement for insurance, and in draw- 
ing deductions from the cases constru- 


ing charter provisions, in the same 
work, Vol. 1, page 400, it is stated 
that where only the policies are re- 


quired to be signed by the proper offi- 
cers of the company, the companies 
are not precluded from making oral 
contracts, but that they are precluded 
where the charter provisions embrace 
all contracts, and it was held in Penn. 
Benner vs. Fire Assoc., 229 Penn. 75, 
140 American State Reports 706, that 
the Penn. statute is limited in every 
particular to written policies and does 
not apply to oral contracts. 


HE rule applied by the courts to 
charter provisions does not vary 
greatly from that applied to provisions 
of the statutes requiring contracts of 


insurance to be in writing. It was 
held in Ins. Co. Colt 20, Wall. (87 
U. S. 560), 22 Lawyer’s Edition 423, 


that under the charter of an insurance 
company which provides that every 
contract, bargain, agreement and policy 
for insurance shall be in writing or 
in print and be under the seal of the 
corporation, a contract to issue a policy 
as an executory agreement to insure is 
binding without a written memorial of 
it, and in Henning vs. U. S. Ins. Co. 2 
Dill, (U. S. C. C.) 26, Federal cases 
No. 6366, that the facts that an insur- 
ance company is bound by its charter 
to print on the face of its policies all 
conditions, and that certain officers 
shall sign all of the policies or con- 
tracts made, etc., do not prohibit the 
company from making oral contracts 
of insurance. See cases cited on pages 
179, 180, 181 Vol. 1, Joyces’ Law of 
Insurance. 


DISTINCTION is made in some 
of the cases between contracts to 
insure and contracts of insurance, but 
since the recent decisions have so defi- 
nitely stated that oral contracts of 
insurance may be made, in many cases 


notwithstanding statutory attempts to 
limit the power of the companies to 
enter into such conracts, it is not nec- 


essary for the purpose of this paper to 
enter into a discussion of the difference 
between parol contracts to insure, and 
such contracts of insurance, except to 
say, in a parol contract of insurance, 
as distinguished from a parol agree- 
ment to insure, a policy must not be 
executory but must take effect in 
presenti. In a suit to enforce the rights 
of one under an oral agreement for a 
policy of a specific form which was not 
issued according to agreement, the 
court will grant the same relief as 


though the policy had been issued. 


OWEVER much may be said for 
the antiquity of life insurance as 





never was an oral contract for life in- 
surance that could not have been made 
in writing with as great facility and 
with better effect. Any words that can 
be spoken may also be written, and ab- 
breviated terms are as effective, and 
carry the full intent of their import 
as well, when written, as when spoken, 
and an insurance agent without a foun- 
tain pen or lead pencil would be a 
rara avis. There is but one thing in 
life insurance that can be more easily 
promoted by an oral contract than by 
one in writing and that is fraud. 

A review of the text books and the 
cases where reference is made to oral 
contracts of life insurance would be a 
chapter of paradoxes. 


al 

OR generations the business of life 

insurance has pursued a tendency 
toward greater certainty. Rates based 
upon mortality tables have been re- 
duced to a scientific basis. There has 
been a continual effort toward elimi- 
nating the possibility of fraud or mis- 
takes or opportunities for dispute. It 
is the desire of insurance companies to 
assume certain definite obligations and 
to perform them without cavil or ques- 
tion. Among the efforts that have been 
made by law to reduce the possibili- 
ties for disputes are the standardization 
of policy forms, the requirements that 
policy forms shall be filed with, the de- 
partments of the various states in which 
a company does business, and that each 
form shall be given a descriptive name, 


the anti-discrimination laws and laws 
creating limited periods for contesti- 
bility. 


HE departments of the various 

states have attempted to unify and 
harmonize their systems and methods 
of supervision. The companies have 
co-operated with the law making and 
law enforcing functionaries of the fed- 
eral government and states in every 
possible way. As an example of their 
efforts to avoid litigation, many of the 
companies have adopted shorter peri- 
ods of contestibility than the laws re- 
quire. For short periods they assume 
no risk of self-destruction by the in- 
sured and agree thereafter to make no 
defense on that account. Their meth- 
ods of doing business are standardized. 
Their agents are sent into the field 
under simple contracts and plain in- 
structions defining their rights, duties 
and obligations, both between them- 
selves and the companies, and between 
them and those whom they seek to in- 
sure. They are supplied with printed 
forms of applications, receipts and 
other blanks, as well as the policy 
forms issued by their companies in 
the states in which they operate. They 
solicit applications for insurance under 
definite policy forms that are filed with 
the insurance department of the state 
in which they act. The policy forms, 
application blanks and receipt blanks 
used by them usually contain informa 
tion for the benefit of the applicants 
that they have no power to make oral 
contracts, stipulations, waivers or war- 
ranties. 


BELIEVE that a careful examina- 

tion of all of the cases where the 
doctrine of the right to make oral con- 
tracts of life insurance is invoked will 
convince any person familiar with the 
business and methods of life companies, 
first. that none of the principal officers 
of the companies involved intended to 
make an oral contract of life insurance 
in any of such instances; second, that 
whenever the right seems to be on the 
side of the one opposing a life com- 
pany, such right rests upon the princi- 
pal of estoppel, or waiver, and that it 
was unnecessary to invoke the right of 
making oral contracts of life insurance. 


‘or 


similarities to all others and the prac- 
tice in each line has certain methods 
entirely its own. 

Second, the theory seems to have 
gained considerable credence in the 
courts and among the legal profession, 
as well as the insurance fraternity, that 
oral contracts of insurance were espe- 
cially favored by the common law of 
England, whereas as a matter of fact, 
contracts of insurance were treated 
about the same as any other like con- 
tracts, except that there has been more 
or less legislation defining the nature 
of such contracts and making provis- 
ions as to their terms, which were re- 
quired to be in writing. 


HIRD, there seems to be consid- 

erable confusion between certain 
written contracts made up from a num- 
ber of writings such as applications, 
receipts, notes and letters followed or 
to be followed by a policy, certain con- 
tracts resting partly in parol and 
partly in writing, and purely oral con- 
tracts. 

Fourth, a certain degree of confusion 
may have arisen by reason of the fact 
that the term parol has sometimes 
been used in its technical sense as ap- 
plied to contracts not under seal, and 
at other times to designate agreements 
wholly oral, however, the courts gen- 
erally, and the leading writers of text 
books on insurance, make no distinc- 
tion between the terms oral and parol, 
and, when used with reference to in- 
surance contracts the words are used 


interchangeably. Cooley’s Briefs on 
Ins., Vol. 1, page 391. 
IFTH, question of oral contracts 


and the acceptance and delivery of 
contracts made up of various written 
instruments, in some of the cases are 
involved in an omelet that cannot be 
unscrambled. The modern lawyer, in 
getting away from some of the more 
cumbersome theories in which the prin- 
ciples of the law on certain subjects 


are hidden, has sometimes failed to 
carry with him essential elements 
which, if properly used, would solve 


many questions. 

In the ordinary transactions between 
the company and the agent and the in- 
sured there is nothing that bears any 
semblance to an oral contract, nothing 
that should give rise to any uncer- 
tainty; however, if there is any fraud 
in the making of the application for 
insurance, it is altogether likely that 
the person perpetrating such fraud will 
follow it by a claim that there was an 
oral contract of insurance, if such a 
claim can result in any advantage to 
the insured or his beneficiaries, and it 
seems that no amount of precaution 
which the companies may take can pro- 


tect them in all instances from such 
claims. 
HILE it is evident that no life 


company desires to enter into oral 
contracts of insurance and that none 
of them will intentionally do so to any 
considerable extent, the practice of 
putting policies in force as soon as the 
risks are accepted by the companies 
will not likely be abandoned, nor is it 
likely that the rules permitting oral 
contracts of life insurance will be 
changed by the courts, nor that statu- 
tory provisions against such contracts 
will be made much more stringent. 
While the attempt on the part of the 
companies to satisfy the desire of ap- 
plicants to have their insurance put in 
force at as early a date as possible 
has given rise to very much of the 
litigation in which the courts have held 
oral contracts to have been made, yet, 
wherever there has been a preliminary 
contract for life insurance, either oral 
written, in modern times it was 


exigency that would necessitate the 
making of an oral contract, even pre- 
liminary to the issuing of a policy. 
There has never been a custom among 
life insurance companies to make pre- 
liminary oral contracts of insurance 
and the few instances in which they 
have been held to have done so, are 
only the exceptions that prove the rule. 
There is nothing in the method of do- 
ing business by life companies to 
justify the conclusions that even a gen- 
eral agent has ‘power, irrespective of 


statutory regulations or charter pro- 
visions, to enter into oral contracts of 
insurance. The decisions are conflict- 


ing as to an agent’s authority in this 
regard. 

Notwithstanding that all preliminary 
agreements for life insurance in recent 
times have contemplated some desig- 
nated form of policy, the courts in 
construing such contracts have not al- 
ways limited them to the form of 
policy contemplated by the preliminary 
agreements. It is true that in many 
cases the courts have held that when 
a policy was issued and accepted its 
terms could not be disputed thereafter 
by oral testimony, except in case of 
fraud or mutual mistake, and the 
courts have frequently held that where 
such a policy was contemplated by the 
oral arrangement it was_ included 
therein, and the terms of the oral ar- 
rangement should be sought for in its 
entirety by referring to the contract. 

Sometimes the courts make a qualify- 
ing statement when holding that a parol 
contract for insurance is in effect the 
contract of the company as expressed 
in the policies commonly issued by it 
and the words are added, * ‘Unless other- 
wise agreed upon.’ 


HE importance of the written policy 

is sometimes minimized and that of 
the oral contract magnified as embrac- 
ing, but not limited by, any proposed 
contract, and, with some show of au- 
thority, Emerigon is cited as declar- 
ing that it may be that the contract 
(for insurance) only acquired a name 
and particular form at the time when 
the Lombards brought the contract to 
perfection and introduced it to the 
world, and declaring that the policy 
or instrument is another matter from 
the contract. 

In Newark Machine Co. vs. Canton 
Ins., 50 Ohio State 549, 22 L. R. A. 
768, it is held that it is now well settled 
that a policy is only evidence of the 
contract and the latter may be shown 
by parol when the policy has not been 
written or is withheld, unless such con- 
tract is forbidden by statute or a pro- 
vision of the company’s charter which 
is brought to the notice of the other 
contracting parties, citing a number oi 
cases, 


OME of these cases are capable of 
a different meaning than that 
sought to be drawn from them by those 
who would minimize the importance of 
the written policy, but if the predomi- 
nating opinion of the courts should 
ever be that a policy of insurance could 
be only regarded as a part of an oral 
arrangement and that it might be en- 
larged, qualified or limited by prior 
oral agreements of which it formed a 
part, which is entirely against the pre- 
vailing opinion of today, the business 
of life insurance would be put upon a 
very uncertain basis, this oral contract 
of insurance would be like a nebulous 
creation, floating in space, without 
definite form or substance, or known 
dimensions. 
A life insurance company, like every 
other useful institution, was created for 
Only when it is performing 


service. 
its useful service to humanity is it 
properly functioning. The funds of a 
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Guaranteeing, the Future 
Preserving the Family 
St abilizing the Government 


Every Thing In Personal Insurance 








When an agent can intelligently handle 
everything pertaining to a man’s personal in- 
surance, he has a strong lever in his hands for 
larger achievements. The very moment that 
some other agent is able to edge in on a man’s 
health and accident insurance because his life 
agent cannot look after his other personal in- 
surance needs, he opens the way for the disabil- 
ity agent to cultivate the patron for more life 
insurance. 


Button up your patrons so far as their per- 
sonal insurance is concerned. Keep their per- 


sonal line in your own office. Personal insurance 
includes life, accident and health insurance. 
They go together, and affect a man’s most in- 
timate relationships. To sell such indemnity 
requires some knowledge of your patron’s busi- 
ness and family affairs. 


When you have secured the confidence of 
a man, hold it. Be his intimate personal insur- 
ance counsellor. Do not let anyone else encroach 
on your preserves. 


Represent a Company that writes, life, ac- 
cident and health insurance. 


The Ohio State Life Insurance Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


has up-to-the-minute insurance contracts that are 
easy sellers because they fully meet the needs 
of insurance buyers, and equally attractive 


Address communications to 
JOHN M. SARVER, President 
The Ohio State Life Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


agency contracts because they preserve and in- 
sure to salesmen their equities in the business 
created by their efforts. 
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life company are charged with a trust 
of which its officers are the guardians 
and the officers’ salaries and stock- 
holders’ dividends are simply compen- 
sation for looking after the trust funds. 
To use any part of the funds of a life 
company in efforts to avoid the pay- 
ment of a just claim is a wrongful di- 
version of such funds. To apply any 
part of such funds upon a fraudulent 
claim is also a wrongful diversion of 
such funds. So all litigation over the 
distribution of the funds of an insur- 
ance company is a waste, and, as far as 
possible, should be avoided. The uncer- 
tainties of the business are the chief 
causes for litigation. 


T IS to the companies that we aust 

look for the solution of the prob- 
lem of this uncertainty, both in their 
interest and in the interest of those 


whom they seek to serve. They have 
the control of the situation. They pre- 
pare the policies and the various other 
evidences from which contracts may 
be shown. They can lay down rules 
for their agents to follow and insist 
upon the performance of such rules. 

I would not say that in every case in 
which the courts had compelled an in- 
surance company to pay upon an al- 
leged contract that it claimed did not 
exist, a fraud had escaped detection 
and had been successful in gaining the 
sanction of the court, nor would I say 
that the company had necessarily been 
wrong in contesting such cases, but I 
do insist that the uncertainties that 
lead to such litigation should be re- 
duced to the minimum, and tkat it is to 
the insurance companies that we must 
look for action toward that end. Wher- 
ever it is possible to eliminate oral 


understandings in relation to the insur- 
ance contract, it should be done. 


HE only suggestions which I could 

make for remedies beyond those 
which already exist, and indeed these 
suggestions will not be new, are, if the 
insurance is to be put in force before 
the delivery of the policy, written or 
telegraphic notice of the acceptance ad- 
dressed to the applicant containing 
mention of the policy form adopted, 
should be sent direct to the applicant 
or to the agent, and if the agent com- 
municates the same to the applicant 
orally it should be by reading such 
notice to him. If insurance asked for 
is refused and another form granted, 
written or telegraphic notice should 
be given of that fact in the manner 
mentioned, and such notice should state 


the conditions required of the appli- 
cant to put such insurance in force, 
and the notice should provide that his 
acceptance of the offer of changed in- 
surance should be in writing. If the 
applicant is free from fraud, and the 
insurance goes in force, and the in- 
sured dies the next moment, the com- 
pany does not suffer, the premium pays 
the risk as certainly under such con- 
ditions as when the insured lives ten 
years beyond his expectancy, but if 
there is a broad margin of time dur- 
ing which the applicant, or those 
claiming under him, may, by setting 
up an oral agreement, establish a lia- 
bility, or by failing to do so, prevent 
insurance taking effect, then there 
would result an adverse selection 
against the company, the risk of which 
is not discoverable from any table of 
rates. 


W hy Government Life Insurance? 


REMEMBER with what fear and 
| trembling most of us witnessed the 

embarkation of the government in 
the life insurance business in protect- 
ing its soldiers, sailors and marines, 
for fear that the government would use 
that proceeding as an opening wedge 
in the socialistic venture of life insur- 
ance for all of its citizens, especially 
after the war had been concluded. And 
you will remember that this was true 
notwithstanding the fact that with no 
guiding star of experience to direct us 
in a war of such magnitude, we were 
utterly unable to perform that service 
intelligently and to fix in advance the 
premium to be paid upon policies issued 
by our companies upon the lives of the 
soldiers and sailors who were about to 
engage in that death grapple. 


UT what of the future? What les- 

sons have we to learn from the 
experience, first, while the war was in 
actual progress before the armistice 
and, second, since the armistice down 
to this good day? 

There was manifested by the men in 
the ranks distinct apathy and lack of 
interest in the taking out of this in- 
surance with the government. I hon- 
estly believe that unless orders had 
been issued and officers detailed for 
that purpose, who in their zeal to make 
a good showing of as large a percent- 
age of the men insured as possible, 
exercised what practically amounted to 
duress over them in getting them to 
take out insurance, that only a frac- 
tion of the enormous sum taken out, 
which amounted at its highest during 
the war I believe to some forty billion 
dollars, would never have been con- 
tracted for. 

Does it not now appear to us marvel- 
ous that any such urging was necessary 
for men going into battle in such a 
war, where all the secrets of nature ap- 
parently had been solved for the pur- 
pose of the destruction of their fellow 
man? It took herculean efforts to 
persuade them to avail themselves of 
the right to secure this insurance so 
generously provided by a_ benevolent 
government. 


UT what of the keeping of the 
insurance on the books after the 
same had been written? 

It is my deliberate judgment that not 
one policy in ten would have been 
carried and paid for, either month by 
month, or year by year, if the govern- 
ment had not arranged to take the 
money out of the pay of the soldier 
and never let it fall into his hands. If 
the money had been actually paid over 
in coin of the realm, either at home 
or abroad, with the expectation that it 
would then be paid by the soldier to 
some agent of the government to carry 
the policy, it would have gone off the 
books with a rapidity, in my judgment, 
never equaled in any private insurance 
company in the world 


BY W. 


CALVIN WELLS 


W. Calvin Wells of Jackson, Miss., is general counsel of the Lamar 
Life. He is a member of the legal firm of Wells & Jones which repre- 


sents a number of important interests. 


Inasmuch as he was engaged in 


war service and later was in the army and carried government insurance, 
he speaks from personal investigation and observation in dealing with 
the subject that was assigned him. Mr. Wells’ conclusions as to the 
way the life insurance work was handled by the government make a 
conclusive argument for private companies. 
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A= what did happen after the 
armistice and our soldiers began 
to be discharged? In spite of all of the 
efforts made, as a result of general or- 
ders issued, urging the soldiers when 
discharged to continue their insurance 
and directing the officers discharging 
the soldiers to impress on them their 
so doing, and in spite of the urgent 
efforts of the various societies for war 
work service, I doubt if more than one 
in ten, immediately after his discharge 
from the army continued to pay the 
monthly premiums upon his insurance 
in order to maintain it. 


ND this failure to continue the 

insurance cannot all be attributed 
to the miserable service rendered by the 
department at Washington in being 
unable to handle the correspondence 
with reference thereto. Before any 
such inexcusable failure to answer 
letters took: place, just simply from 
inertia and lack of care for in- 
surance, they dropped their insur- 
ance by the hundreds of thousands. 
When, however, we add to this the 
further fact that it was practically im- 
possible to receive a reply to a letter 
written with reference to such insur- 
ance in less than three months, or 
thereabouts, and that even then, usually, 
instead of specifically answering the 
question, some printed documents were 
sent back which the soldier was ex- 
pected to read, and thus work out the 
answer to his own inquiry, and when 
we remember that frequently if an- 
swered otherwise the answer to the 
inquiry contained neither sense, rhyme 
nor reason, it cannot be wondered that 
the soldiers were disgusted and wanted 
nothing more to do with any such in- 
stitution. 

Personally when I was mustered out 
of the service on the first day of Sep- 
tember, 1919, and paid up in full I was 
unable to ascertain whether my last 
payment for insurance which had been 
deducted from my pay, carried me 
through the month of September, or 
through the month of August. Fearing 
that my insurance might lapse and I 
might not be able to renew it for some 
reason, I continued to remit for several 
months receiving no receipts whatso- 
ever for my payments, and being con- 
stantly notified of being delinquent. 
Becoming exasperated at this I wrote 
again and again. 


F the government could have but 

foreseen the troubles of that War 
Risk Bureau, and could have had the 
foresight to go to some of our largest 
insurance companies or the best man- 
aged of the smaller ones, and drafted 
the best executive officer had by such 
an institution, just as they drafted our 
boys for the army, taken him to Wash- 
ington and with one fell swoop cut all 
red tape and put him on the job, and 
have told him to go to it with his own 
rules and regulations, perhaps we 
might not have seen what we did see. 

But long before the soldier was 
mustered out, he had had it impressed 
upon his mind that the government was 
not dealing fairly with him, because at 
the rare intervals when he would re- 
ceive his mail overseas it usually con- 
tained the statement that the allotment 
which had been so lovingly made for 
the protection of the folks back home, 
had never been heard of. It is no 
wonder then, that the soldiers had lost 
confidence in the insurance service 
which the government was undertaking 
to render to them and that they feared 
that if they should carry with it a 
policy of insurance till death it would 
probably be the judgment day before 
any of their remotest descendants got 
a reply from the government with a 
check covering its liability for such in- 
surance. But it is my belief founded 
upon my observation, that even had the 
government efficiently carried out its 
service of turning over the allotment 
to the parents or other dependants of 
soldiers during the war, nevertheless, a 
very large percentage of the insurance 
would have been immediately dropped 
by the soldiers on separation from the 
service. 


N my opinion nothing short of the 
] splendid system built up by our 
private companies for the following up 
lapses, by writing the most persuasive 
and dynamic letters to those who are 
delinquent, can keep insurance upon 
the books. There have never been 
written to me with reference to my in- 
surance any letters of the power and 
persuasion that I have seen sent out 
by our private companies to lapsing 
policy holders. Some way the in- 
centive, the extreme desire to keep the 
insurance on the books apparently does 
not exist with government officials and 
cannot be translated into correspond- 


ence which will have the effect of keep- 
ing down the lapse ratio. 

In spite of all of the efforts of the 
various war work societies above re- 
ferred to, and of the American Legion, 
there is now in existence out of approx- 
imately forty billions of insurance in 
force at one time on our soldiers, only 
about one-fourth of the original amount. 


AM persuaded that as soon as our 

war tervor dies out and the Y. M. 
C. A. and its associated societies cease 
to function on behalf of the soldier 
and sailor and their efforts and work 
get less and less, we shall see this in- 
surance dwindle away until there re- 
mains in force only a small fragment of 
that originally taken out, and only that 
will be kept in force by ‘those who are 
thoroughly familiar with the benefits of 
insurance, having been so educated by 
the private companies, and by those 
who are physically incapacitated and 
impaired so that they cannot procure 
insurance from private companies. 


OWEVER, the institution of life 

insurance has not been injured by 
this great experiment of the govern- 
ment. On the contrary, life insurance 
advantages have been advertised as 
never before, and have been brought 
home to practically every young man 
in the nation. Life insurance is no 
longer an unknown institution in the 
country. These young men may not 
have the desire for it but the way for 
it is paved and when the representative 
of the private company now approaches 
the average young man as a prospect 
he approaches some one who knows of 
the institution and has at one time 
carried a policy. 

I do not believe that the enormous 
amount of insurance being written now 
is due entirely to the prosperity and 
the great weath now had by our people. 
I think it is due in equally a large 
measure to the advertisement of life 
insurance to the young men of the 
country, in their having at one time had 
it explained to them and in their having 
once carried a policy during their serv- 
ice in the army. 


HAT then, has the future in store 

for this government insurance? 
What has already occurred is a demon- 
stration to my mind that in times of 
peace, without the incentive of patriotic 
fervor, and without the urging of spe- 
cial agents who have thé direct pecu- 
niary incentive to procure the insurance 
and without the ability of the private 
company in following it up and keep- 
ing it upon the books, that government 
insurance will die a natural death. 
Furthermore in the absence of the 
special risks assumed by the soldier on 
behalf of the body politic the govern- 
ment has no right to take money out of 


the pockets of the people generally to 
(CONTINUED ON PAGB 32) 
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“Aggressive Conservatism” | 


—is the business policy which the Franklin Life has practiced since its 
inception 36 years ago. 


"T wee are not contradictory terms as they might appear at a glance. 


ONSERVATISM is the primary requirement for strength. It is neces- 
Sary to inspire public confidence: to insure financial safety and to make 
possible the sincere service which life insurance renders to humanity. 


i is because the Franklin has adhered to this “conservatism” that they | 
can state in their annual report for the thirty-sixth consecutive time, 
that ;— 
The Franklin has never lost a dollar in the in- 
vestment of its funds. 
The Franklin has never lost a dollar of interest 
on any investment. 
The Franklin has never closed a year witha 
dollar of principal or interest in default. 
GGRESSIVENESS as practiced by the Franklin is a sincere whole- 
hearted effort on the part of every member of its organization to increase 
the amount of business written and to improve the manner of writing this 
business. 
Se neregose of this aggressiveness the Franklin can state for the thirty- 
sixth time in its annual report that;— 
The Franklin has closed each year since organ- 
ization with more assets than it had at the 
beginning of the year. 
The Franklin has shown each year since organ- | 
ization a substantial gain in the volume of its 
outstanding insurance. 
The Franklin has made each year since organ- 
ization a material increase in the legal reserve 
for the protection of policy contracts. | 


HE success of the Franklin today has been built upon this policy of 
common sense in business. 


Franklin Life Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Illinois 1 | 
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cussions to be found in the re- 
ports of the various states are 
those of the construction to be given a 
clause in a life policy absolving the 
company from all liability if the in- 
sured died by his own hands or by 
suicide. : 
In a broad sense of the word, “sui- 
cide” is sufficiently specific and com- 
prehensive to cover all kinds of human 
self-destruction; but in legal accepta- 
tion and popular use, suicide is some- 
thing more than self-sought and _ self- 
inflicted death, and the word “suicide” 
is generally employed to characterize 
a crime or offense, and in such a sense 
it is the act of voluntarily or inten- 
tionally destroying one’s own life, com- 
mitted by a person of years of dis- 
cretion and of sound mind. 


S “cass of the most interesting dis- 


/ 


This definition of suicide has been 
upheld by the supreme courts of Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, New York and also by the 
United States courts, in the decisions 
cited below: 

Supreme Commandary K. G. R. vs. 
Ainsworth, 71 Ala., p. 436. ; 

Life Association of America 
Waller, 57 Ga., p. 533. 

Supreme Lodge O. M. P. vs. Gelbke, 
198 Ill, p. 365. 

Hart vs. Modern Woodmen of Amer- 
ica, 60 Kans., p. 678. 

St. Louis Mutual vs. Graves, 6 Bush., 
p. 268. . 

Breasted vs. Farmers’ L. & T. Co., 
8 N. Y., p. 299. 

Connecticut Mutual Life vs. Groon, 
86 Pa. St. Reports, p. 92. 

Connecticut Mutual Life vs. Akens, 
150 U. S., p. 468. 

In order that suicide may constitute 
an offense or crime, within the mean- 
ing of such definitions, it is essential 
that there should be an intent to com- 
mit the act, and as an intent presup- 
poses reason or sanity, it is essential 
that the person committing suicide 
should be of years of discretion, and 
of sound mind. 


vs. 


F a sane man deliberately takes his 

own life, it has been contended that 
it is such a fraud on the insurers as to 
preclude recovery on the contract. Ex- 
perience shows such cases, however, 
seldom occur, and it has been held, un- 
less it is so stipulated in the policies, 
suicide is no defense. Citing: 

Campbell vs. Supreme Conclave, 66 
N. Y. Law, p. 274. 

Parker vs. Des 
108 Ia., p. 117. 

The policies of many of the com- 
panies have greatly differed, and in 
some cases still differ, in the language 
used in regard to the voluntary death 
of the insured. It must be kept in 
mind that a provision of the life insur- 
ance policy, that it shall be void in 
case of suicide, is self-executing, and 
the company, in all cases, relies, of 
course, upon the condition of the con- 
tract and not upon recision. 

I believe it is safe for life insurance 
lawyers to assume that the rule is well 
settled that if a person, who is sane, 
accidentally or by mistake, does any 
act which results in his death, it is not 
within the exception of the proviso 
that the policy shall be void if the per- 
son died by his own hands, voluntarily 
or otherwise. 


Moines Life Assn., 


HE supreme court of New York has 
given careful consideration to this 
rule in the case of Penfold vs. Uni- 
versal Life, 85 N. Y., p. 317. In that 
case the court said: “The ordinary 


clause in life policies, that the insurer 
shall not be liable in case the person 
whose life is insured shall die by his 
own hand or act, has been repeatedly 
the subject of judicial construction, and 


BY W. H. HINEBAUGH 


it is now well settled that it is not to 
be construed as comprehending every 
possible case in which life is taken by 
the party’s act, and that an uninten- 
tional or accidental taking of one’s own 
life is not within the meaning of the 
clause. The taking of one’s own life, 
not accidentally, but under the influ- 
ence of insanity, has also been deter- 
mined not to be a violation of the con- 
dition, but there has been difference of 
opinion as to the degree, or character, 
of the insanity, which exempts from 
the operation of the condition; some 
authorities hold that it must be such 
a degree of insanity as to deprive the 
party of knowledge of the nature and 
probable consequences of the act which 
produced the death; others adopting 
the rule of the criminal law that he 
must have been so far deprived of his 
reason as to be unconscious of the 
moral obliquity of the act, and later 
cases hold, that although possessed of 
sufficient reason to comprehend the con- 
sequences of the act, and the moral 
wrong which it involved, yet, if the 
patient was driven to it by an insane 
impulse, produced by disease, which 
disabled him from controlling his own 
acts, and the death resulted from that 


ium 


able under the policy shall be the 
amount of premiums actually paid, and 
no more.” Some companies have 
adopted the words “voluntary or in- 
voluntary” and others use the words 
“voluntary or otherwise.” 

The supreme court of Indiana, in the 
case of Northwestern Mutual vs. Haz- 
litt, 105 Ind., p. 212, and the federal 
court in the case of Edwards vs. Travel- 
ers, 20 Federal Reporter, p. 661, have 
held that, “It would not be a fair in- 
terpretation of either of the forms above 
mentioned, to hold that they covered 
a case of purely accidental death from 
poison occurring to a person through 
mistake or ignorance, though his own 
hand might have been the innocent in- 
strument by which the deadly potion 
was conveyed to his lips. It is un- 
reasonable to suppose that one effecting 
an insurance upon his life, in stipulating 
against death by his own hand or act, 
could intend to embrace such a casu- 
alty, or that the insurance company 
could fairly expect him to so under- 
stand.” 


N the case of Dean vs. American 
Mutual Life the condition in the 
policy was that the contract should be 
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cause, the act was not voluntary and 
the condition was not violated.” 


HE court also held in the Penfold 

case, and the case of Van Zandt vs. 
Insurance Co., 55 N. Y., p. 169, that 
“the fundamental question in all cases 
of this character is the proper interpre- 
tation of the insurance contract, arid‘ 
the point of inquiry is what obligations 
the parties must, from the language 
used with relation to the subject mat- 
ter, and the circumstances, be reason- 
ably supposed to have intended to as- 
sume.” 

Of course, we all agree that the 
clause against suicide is intended to 
protect the companies against fraudu- 
lent acts of the insured, whereby he 
may, even at the sacrifice of his own 
life, secure a benefit to those whom 
he may desire to favor, at the expense 
of the insurance company; but, as has 
already been said, it has been held from 
the earliest day, that a suicide com- 
mitted in consequence of insanity, was 
not within the meaning of the condi- 
tion, although within its literal terms. 
The decisions establishing the doctrine 
were based upon the broad ground 
that the death, though apparently 
caused by the act of the party, was 
not so caused in contemplation of the 
law, because his mind did not concur in 
the act, for the reason that his mental 
organs had been so diseased as to make 
it impossible for him to control his 
actions, or to guide them in accordance 
with reason. Citing: 

Newton vs. Insurance Co., 76 N. Y.. 
p. 426. 

Meacham vs. N. Y. State, etc., 120 
. Fu & Be 


N recent years most life companies, 

for the purpose of avoiding the diffi- 
culty involved in the inquiry as to the 
condition of the mind of the person 
committing self-destruction, inserted a 
suicide stipulation in their incontest- 
ability clause that “If the insured shall 
die as a consequence of violation of 
law, or shall, whether sane or insane, 
die by his own hand, the amount pay- 


void if the insured should die by hits 
own hand, and the court, after elabor- 
ately reviewing the case, on both sides 
of the question, held that, if the person 
understood the nature of the act, and 
intended to take his own life, though 
insane, the policy was avoided. Judge 
Bigelow of the supreme court of Massa- 
chusetts, in this case said, “The ques- 
tion in such cases is not how far can 
the literal meaning of words be ex- 
tended, but what is a reasonable limita: 
tion and qualification of them, having 
regard to the nature of the contract 
and the objects intended to be accom- 
plished by it. Apply this principle to 
the present proviso, and assuming that 
the plaintiffs are right in their position 
that the words are not to be interpreted 
literally, it would seem to be reason< 
able to hold that they were intended 
to except from the policy all kinds of 
death caused by the voluntary act of 
the assured, when his deed of self- 
destruction was the result of intention, 
being a person knowing the nature 
and consequences of the act, although 
it may have been done under an insane 
delusion, which rendered the party 
morally and legally irresponsible, in- 
capable of distinguishing between right 
and wrong, and which, by disturbing 
his reason and judgment, impelled him 
to its commission. If the suicide was 
an act of volition, however incited or 
impelled, it may, in a just sense be said 
that he died by his own hand.” 


VERY interesting decision was 

rendered last February by the 
court of civil appeals of Texas, in the 
case of Federal Life vs. Wilkes, 218 
Southwest Reporter, p. 591, in which 
the court held, among other things, that 
“self-destruction inflicted purposely is 
not classed as an accident within the 
meaning of a supplemental life insur- 
ance policy providing for double liabil- 
ity in case of accidental death”; and 
also that, “in an action upon a supple- 
mental insurance policy providing for 
double liability in event of acci- 
dental death, the company, under a 
general denial, could introduce evidence 


f Suicide Decisions 


that the death was purposely self-in- 
flicted, and thereby defeat recovery 
upon the double indemnity feature. 
Throughout the United States the 
cases are in conflict and cannot, in my 
judgment, be reconciled. Thev seem 
to divide themselves into two classes: 
the one class holds that the suicide 
clause does not apply where the insured 
is insane at the time of the act. The 
other class of cases takes the words in 
their plain and everyday significance 
and holds that the insurance company 
is released if the insured intentionally 
takes his own life, sane or insane. 


ROM a careful review of the de- 

cisions, I believe the most approved 
rule in the United States is that adopted 
by the supreme court of the United 
States in the case of Mutual Life vs. 
Terry, 15 Wallace, p. 580. The rule 
laid down in that case has become 
known as the New York Doctrine. 
“The policy sued upon. was to be void 
if the insured should die by his own 
hand.” Justice Hunt, who wrote the 
opinion, after a full review of the cases, 
laid down the general rule as follows: 

“If the assured, being in possession 
of his ordinary reasoning faculties, 
from anger, pride, jealousy or desire 
to escape from the ills of life, intention- 
ally takes his own life, the proviso at- 
taches, and there can be no recovery. 
If the death is caused by the volun- 
tary act of the assured, he knowing 
and intending that his death shall be 
the result of his act, but when his rea- 
soning faculties are so far impaired that 
he is not able to understand the moral 
character, the general nature, conse- 
quences and effect of the act he is 
about to commit, or when he is im- 
pelled thereto by an insane impulse, 
which he has not the power to resist, 
such death is not within the contem- 
plation of the parties to the contract, 
and the insurance company is liable.” 
This rule was approved in later de- 
cisions of United States court, and par- 
ticularly in the following cases: 

Insurance Company vs. Rodel. 
U. 3. » Soe. 

Manhattan Life vs. Broughton, 109 
U. S., p. 121. 


95 


HE supreme court of Michigan 

adopted the rule, but stated it im 
somewhat different language in the 
case of John Hancock Mutual vs. 
Moore, 34 Mich., p. 41. In the Michi- 
gan case the court said: “The clause 
punishing the insured for self-slaughter 
is a penal clause in the strictest sense 
of the term, and embraces several other 
acts in the same penalty, all of which 
involve voluntary wrongdoing—they 
are death by dueling, or by the hands 
of justice, or in the violation of the 
laws. A construction which punishes 
a person who is not in fault is not to 
be favored, if it can be allowed at all. 
The very object of life insurance is to 
provide for death by disease, or in the 
ordinary course of nature. Death by 
his own hands, in the case of one 
non compos, is as much the result of 
disease as death by fever or consump- 
tion. The act of an insane man is 
morally no more his act than if it were 
mechanical.” 

In later cases, and particularly in the 
case of Breadsted vs. Farmers’ Loan & 
Trust Company, 8 N. Y., p. 299, it was 
held that where there are no facts, ex- 
cept the act itself, to throw light on the 
condition of the assured, as to his 
knowledge of the result that would 
follow the act, if the assured knew that 
he was taking his own life and showed 
sufficient intelligence to employ the 
means to accomplish the purpose, then 
he could not be said to be unconscious 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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Every Life Insurance 
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company has some of this kind of business. 
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IN THE Some is involved in debt—SICK—and will 











° eventually lapse. 
Conservation Some is on the Deferred Dividend or Annual 
of Business Dividend plan—with no chance of EVER atisfy- 
ing the policy holders on account of the heavy 
We ARE mortality of the recent war and influenza and the 
: increased cost of operation. 
Representing All “ these cg cause 5 plone of i 
° come tothe company and its agents, and consequently 
Companies expenditure of time by the agent and money-from 
with over surplus by the company for replacements. 
ONE BILLION These lapses could be avoided by a careful 
survey of the SICK business BEFORE it becomes 
of HOPELESS, and by giving the OLD policy- 
holder as good a policy asa NEW policyholder 
Insurance with every figure GUARANTEED. 




















The Otis Hann Company, Inc. 


This is a work for expert operators; men of actuarial ability, 
integrity and honesty of purpose, and cannot be successfully accomplished 
by correspondence or by novices. We have an organization with 
twenty years of experience; are representing many high class companies 
with combined business of over ONE BILLION of insurance and 
have rendered them a valuable service. We are revamping policies for 
all of them, at a profit to them and to their agents, who particularly 
appreciate our services. We would like to negotiate with you. 





10 South La Salle St., 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Mid-Continent 
Life Insurance 
Company 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 





Agents are in intimate contact 
with the head office and get the 
benefit of personal supervision 
and cooperation. 


This company is pushing a brand 
new income contract which hits 
the bull’s eye every time in the 
canvass.. The Mid-Continent Life 
is a growing, progressive institu- 
tion that is regarded as one of the 
prominent institutions of its 
section. 


It has struck the ten million gate 
in 1920 and is hitting the ball for 
more home runs. 


Business, agricultural, oil, indus- 
trial and mining conditions are 
excellent in our field. 


Strike while the going is good. 


Write me for further information 


EDWIN STARKEY 
Vice-President 


Operating in Arkansas and Oklahoma. 


Close Compact Territory, 
Carefully Supervised. 














SUICIDE DECISIONS REVIEWED 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


of the consequences, and the company 
would not be liable. 


T is probably safe to say that the 

rule laid down in this’ decision 
is sustained by preponderance of 
authority and may now be regarded 
as the settled rule in most of the states 
in the Union. Of course, the state 
which gave us our most excellent chair- 
man is in a class by itself on this propo- 
sition, as it is on most other insurance 
questions. In Missouri they have a statute 
which provides that suicide cannot be 
offered as a defense to a suit on a life 
policy, unless the suicide was contem- 
plated at the time the application was 
made for the policy, which, of course. 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
could never be shown. 

And to make matters worse, the 
supreme court of the United States has 
held that such a statute is “a legitimate 
exerticn of power by the state,” citing: 

Whitfieid vs. Aetna Life Co., 205 U.S., 
p. 489. 

Iowa Traveling Man’s vs. Ruge, 242 
Federal Reporter, p. 762. 


A S before stated, to avoid the effect 
of these decisions, life companies 
in recent years have inserted in their 
policies a stipulation that the contract 
shall be void if the insured shall die 
by suicide, whether sane or insane, 
or die by his own hand, sane or 
insane, and in the following cases 
these conditions have been generally 
upheld, so that no kind or degree of 
insanity will prevent the avoidance of 
liability, if the insured had the intent 
to do the act, even though the intent 
was that of an unbalanced mind. 

Pierce vs. Travelers, 34 Wis., p. 389 

Mallory vs. Travelers, 47 N. Y., p. 52. 

Bigelow vs. Berkshire Life, 93 U. S., 
p. 284. 

Riley vs. Hartford Life & Accident 
Co., 25 Fed. Reporter, 315. 

In these same cases, however, it is 
held that this condition does not at- 
tach where there is an absence of in- 
tent, and that the condition releases the 
company from liability only when the 
self-destruction was intentional. 


HERE are a large number of de- 

cisions, notably in Illinois, which 
have sustained the stipulation in the 
incontestability clause, which provides 
that the company shall not be liable, if 
the assured die by his own hand, 
whether sane or insane. 

The supreme court of Illinois, in the 
case of Dickerson vs. Northwestern 
Mutual, 200 IIl., p. 270, held that, “A 
provision in a life insurance policy that 
if the insured, whether sane or insane, 
die by his own hand, the policy shall 
be void, is valid, and its breach renders 
the policy void unless the insured was 
in such a state of mind as to be uncon- 
scious of the physical nature of the act 
of self-destruction; and upon this pot 
the burden of proof is upon the bene- 
ficiary.. To the same effect is the case 
of Supreme Lodge vs. Gelbke. in which 
case the supreme court of Illinois held 
that “the word ‘suicide,’ and the words 
‘to die by his own hand,’ or ‘by his own 
act,’ or ‘to take his own life,’ mean the 
same thing, and each convey the idea 
of voluntary, intentional self-destruc- 
tion” 


HE assured’s agreement was that if 

his death should result from his 
own suicidal act, whether sane or 1in- 
sane, the company should not be liable; 
and if he took the poison voluntarily, 
understanding the physical nature and 
consequence of his act, with a purpose 
and intention to cause his death. it 
makes no difference whether he was 
sane or insane. or whether his inten- 
ation was rational or irrational. To hold 
that he must have formed a rational 
intention, is to make no distinction be- 
tween an agreement for exemption. nm 
the case of committing suicide, without 
any provision as to mental capacity, and 
one like this where such provision has 


been inserted in the policy. Where a 
policy of life insurance provided that 
in case of the death of the insured by 
his own act or intention, whether sane 
or insane, the company should be liable 
only for the net value of the policy at 
that time, it was held that this provision 
embraced an intentional self-destruc- 
tion by a man so far insane that he 
was conscious, at the time, of the 
physical nature and consequences of his 
act, and intended to destroy his life, 
even though he was nut conscious of 
the moral quality or consequences of 
the act. This doctrine is laid down and 
supported in Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Wisconsin, New York, Michigan and 
North Carolina, in the following cases: 

Seitzinger vs. Modern Woodmen of 
America, 204 IIL, p. 258. 

Tuttle vs. Iowa State Travelers Assn.. 
132 Ia., p. 652. 

Interstate Business Men’s Assn. vs. 
Atkinson, 165 Ky., p. 532. 

De Gorgorza vs. Knickerbocker Life 
Ins. Co., 65 N. Y., p. 232. 

Pierce vs. Travelers Life Ins. Co., 34 
Wis., p. 389. 

Spruill vs. Northwestern Mutual Life 
Ins. Co., 120 N. C., p. 141. 

Adkins vs. Columbia Mutual Life Ins 
Co., 70 Mo., p. 27 

Streeter vs. Western Union Mutual 
Accident Ins. Co., 65 Mich.. 199. 


HERE seems to be some conflict 

of opinion as to the effect of suicide 
where there is no stipulation against 
it in the policy. In New York the 
suicide of one whose life is insured con- 
stitutes no defense to an action on the 
policy unless it comes within some con- 
dition of the contract of insurance, re- 
lieving the insurer from liability in such 
a case. But the rule is subject to such 
exception as arises in cases where, at 
the time of making the application, the 
insured intended to commit suicide, and 
the intent evidences a legal fraud. 

The supreme court of Alabama, in 
the case of Supreme Commandary 
Knights of Golden Rule vs. Ainsworth, 
71 Ala., p. 436, taking the opposite view 
from the decision of the New York 
court, declares that: “Voluntary self- 
destruction, or suicide, by a sane in- 
sured person, should be implied as an 
exception of liability, or rather as not 
within the risk contemplated, even 
though not expressly excepted in the 
policy.” 

The supreme court of Minnesota, in 
the case of Kerr vs. Minnesota Mutual 
Benefit, 39 Minn., p. 174, agrees with 
the New York decision and holds that 
“suicide is not, as a rule, recognized as 
a ground for exception from liability 
unless it is expressly so provided in 
the policy.” It will thus be seen that 
the decisions of the supreme court of 
the various states are by no means 
harmonious as to the question of a 
company’s liability where there is no 
stipulation in the policy concerning 
suicide. 


Oy March 31, 1916, a 20-year en- 
dowment policy was issued by the 
Central Life on the life of Alice P. Nel- 
son. The beneficiary named in the 
policy was a sister, Amelia Nelson. On 
July 27, 1916, proofs of death were 
furnished by the beneficiary, in which 
the cause of death was stated to be 
“suicide by shooting.” 

A coroner’s inquest had been held on 
the body July 22, 1916, and a copy ot 
the testimony was furnished to our 
company. The testimony of Amelia 
Nelson, sister and beneficiary, was 
taken at the inquest, and the cause of 
death given by her, was suicide. The 
testimony of at least three other wit- 
nesses was taken, and in each case the 
witness testified that the assured came 
to her death as a result of suicide. A 
doctor also testified before the coroner’s 
inquest and stated as follows: “This 
was suicide, and my belief is, the onlv 
reason was despondency from a severe 
illness.” 

The verdict of the jury was as fol- 
lows: “We, the undersigned jurors, 
sworn to inquire of the death of Alice 
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Nelson, on oath, do find that she came 
to her death by a gunshot wound in- 
flicted by her own hand, and that the 
only cause for such act was depression 
following sickness.” This suicide took 
place in the residence of Frank Nelson, 
Knox county, IIL, July 21, 1916. 


PON these facts, furnished by the 

beneficiary, our company paid to 
Amelia Nelson, $47.75, which was the 
full amount of the premiums actually 
paid. The payment was made on Sept. 
1, 1916, and in consideration of such 
payment, the beneficiary receipted and 
surrendered the policy. 

Four years later, on or about Feb. 20, 
1920, the beneficiary having moved to 
St. Louis, Mo., a suit was instituted in 
the name of the beneficiary, against the 
company, to recover the full amount of 
the policy. 

The eminent lawyer, who instituted 
the suit, contended that, “Under the 
decided cases no policy of life insur- 
ance can be avoided by suicidé com- 
mitted while insane,” and that there 
was no substantial evidence in the case 
revealing that the insured had com- 
mitted suicide while sane, or insane, and 
also contended that the testimony of 
Amelia Nelson, the beneficiary, and the 
other witnesses at the coroner’s in- 
quest, was of little significance, and, 
moreover, was always open to explana- 
tion, and that the testimony of the 
beneficiary and the other witnesses as 
to the insured’s having committed sui- 
cide was purely a conclusion. He also 
contended that the insured must have 
come to her death in one of five ways: 
First, negligently; second, accidentally; 
third, homicide; fourth, by suicide 
while insane; fifth, by suicide while 
sane, and insisted that if she met her 
death in any other way than the fifth 
our company, in any event, was liable. 


HIS Missouri lawyer then took the 

position that our company had no 
defense in the case, because of the in- 
contestability clause, after two years 
from the date of the policy, all defenses 
were cut off, and cited in support of 
this contention the ruling of the su- 
preme court of Illinois, in that masterly 
decision rendered in the case of Mona- 
han vs. Metropolitan Life, 230 IIL, p. 
136. 

Upon an examination of the author- 
ities, we found that the testimony taken 
at the coroner’s inquest was by no 
means conclusive; that the proofs of 
death, furnished and signed by the 
beneficiary, giving the cause of death 
as suicide by shooting, was subject to 
explanation and that under the author- 
ities the verdict of the coroner’s jury, 
finding that the assured came to her 
death by suicide, was not admissible in 
evidence, and to make a long story 
short we finally settled the case by 
compromise. 


T is probably safe to assume that 

there is a general consensus of opin- 
ion in the several courts of last resort 
in this country, in which the question 
has arisen, that where a policy con- 
tains the condition that if the insured 
die by his own hand, commits suicide, 
whether sane or insane, and he does die 
by his own act, the insurer is not liable, 
and that the word “suicide” implies 
every degree of unsoundness of mind, 
and the liability of the insurer is not 
effected by the degree of insanity. 

In the case of Clark vs. Equitable 
Life, 118 Federal Reporter, p. 374, the 
circuit court of appeals for the fourth 
district, held that the provision “self- 
destruction, sane or insane,” was a risk 
not assumed by the society in the con- 
tract. In that case, the evidence showed 
the insured shot himself in the head 
with a pistol. Plaintiffs in their 
replication, admitting the shooting, 
averred that the mind of the assured 
“was so impaired and affected by in- 
sanity that he was not cotiscious of the 
physical nature and consequences of 
the act he then committed, and did not 
intend to cause -his death, but was 
moved to commit said act by irrespon- 
sible impulse.” The lower courts sus- 
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Commenced business, March 11, 1919, with 
Capital $250,000.00 and Surplus $125,000.00 


without organization expense 


INSURANCE IN FORCE during the first 18 months 
is set out below by six-month periods. All of the $15,- 
877,803.00 in force on September 10th, 1920, came to the 
Company from OLD LINE LEGAL RESERVE LIFE 
COMPANIES domiciled in 22 states from New York to 
California. The active Executive Officers have, during 
their entire insurance careers, devoted their energies 
EXCLUSIVELY to OLD LINE LIFE INSURANCE 
and, hence, have the OLD LINE LIFE MAN’S view- 
point. : 

FIRST IN SERVICE is a slogan the management 
has striven to live up to from the first. Wires are dis- 
patched immediately upon receipt of cases coming 
within the Company’s retention, and due to EXCEL- 
LENT AUTOMATIC REINSURANCE FACILITIES, 
approval can be given within a very few hours on first- 
class cases calling for as much as $50,000.00, the Com- 
pany’s limit on one life. 


SECOND TO NONE IN SECURITY embodies an- 
other ideal of the management. The Company’s in- 
vestments consist of Government Bonds and first mort- 
gages on Real Estate, each mortgage being secured by 
more than double its value. More than $100,000.00 of 
such securities are on deposit with the Department of 
Insurance and Banking of the State of Texas. 








Our SERVICE covers REINSURANCE of LIFE 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY—Accidental Death and Dis- 


memberment 


TOTAL DISABILITY—Waiver of Premium and Life 


Income 








INSURANCE IN FORCE 


March 10, 1919 None 
Sept. 10,1919 . $2,068,000.00 


March 10,1920, $7,517,821.00 
Sept. 10,1920 . $15,877,803.00 








tained a demurrer to the replication, 
and the circuit court of appeals affirmed 
the judgment. 


N its opinion the following cogent 

reasoning is used: “If it was an 
open question, there is much to be said 
of the injustice of contracts of this 
nature, for a person ought no more to 
be held responsible for the loss of his 
life, when taken by himself under the 
ravings of delirium, or impelled by the 
hallucination of melancholia, than if he 
dies from ordinary disease, or from an 
accident. But that question is not be- 
fore us, and it seems to be well settled 
that insurance companies may avoid, 
altogether, this class of risks, and that 
being at liberty to stipulate against 
hazardous occupations, unhealthy cli- 
mates or deaths from consumption, or 
other excepted diseases, they may also 
contract not to assume a risk of a cer- 
tain mode of death, and presumably the 
premiums are calculated on the elimina- 
tion of that risk. If the assured is in- 
formed, in apt words, of the extent of 
the limitation, it is not perceived that 
there is any good reason why such con- 
tract should not be governed by the 
same rules of interpretation as control 
courts in all other cases of contract, 
and why plain and unambiguous words 
should be frittered away by casuistry 
and refinement.” It will be observed 
that the proviso under consideration 
contains no words limiting its opera- 
tion to intentional suicide. The com- 
pany contracted that it would not as- 
sume the risk of self-destruction, sane 
or insane. The contention of appellant 
is that self-destruction avoids the 
policy if the insured lack the intelli- 
gence to know that his act was wrong, 
but that it is not avoided if he did not 
understand the physical nature of his 
act. To sustain such a_ contention 
would require us to believe that the de- 
ceased shot himself through the head 
because he did not know that it would 
kill him. Instead of giving to the 
words of the provision the plain mean- 
ing for which they were manifestly in- 
tended, we would lose ourselves in the 
consideration of the different phases of 
insanity. © 


OTH in life and accident insurance 

the law presumes prima facie that 
the death of an insured person resulted 
from natural causes, rather than from 
suicide. It is sufficient, however, to 
overcome this presumption by a pre- 
ponderance of the evidence. 

he rule seems also to be well set- 
tled that where suicide is established 
the burden is upon the beneficiary to 
prove that the insured was insane at 
the time, or otherwise not responsible 
for his act. 

It seems to me that the rule of law 
with reference to the effect of admis- 
sion in evidence of the proofs of death, 
as announced by most of our courts of 
last resort, is very unfair to insurance 
companies. 

In the case of the Supreme Tent 
Knights of Maccabees vs. Stensland, 
206 Ill., where the proofs of death were 
signed by Minnie M. Stensland, the 
widow, and also by the guardian of the 
minor beneficiary, and where the proofs 
stated that the cause of death was 
suicide by strangulation, the court per- 
mitted the pl: intiff to introduce evi- 
dence contradicting the sworn state- 
ment made in the proofs of death. The 
company, in that case, contended that 
the sworn admission as to the cause of 
death in the proofs of death was bind- 
ing, and could not properly be contra- 
dicted, unless the plaintiff could show 
that the statements were made by mis- 
take or obtained by means of fraud. 


HE court also held in that case that 

where the defendant filed a special 
plea alleging that the insured com- 
mitted suicide in violation of the terms 
of the policy, that the defendant com- 
pany had the burden of establishing 
such fact, notwithstanding the proofs 
of death introduced in evidence by the 
plaintiff contained an admission to that 


effect, making a prima facie case of sui- 
cide, which the plaintiff endeavored to 
overcome by introducing contradictory 
evidence. 

And in the case of Knights Templars 
Indemnity vs. Crayton, 209 IIl., p. 550, 
the supreme court went a step farther 
and held that, “while the verdict of the 
coroner’s jury attached to the proofs 
of death might be considered by the 
jury in determining the cause of the 
insured’s death, neither the proofs of 
death nor the testimony taken upon the 
coroner’s inquest could be considered 
on that question.” 

A careful consideration of the lead- 
ing cases on the subject of the proof 
necessary to establish suicide as a de- 
fense leads inevitably to the conclu- 
sion that such a defense is not often 
successful, although the rule is slowly 
but certainly being established that an 
insurance company may contract to 
avoid liability if death results from any 
disease of the mind, just as it may if 
death results from any disease of the 
body, if such a provision is embodied 
in the contract, in apt language, and 
the construction of ordinary words in 
a life insurance contract are to be given 
the meaning which they convey to the 
ordinary mind, when used in the usual 
contract relating to any other business. 


HE speed with which this much to 

be desired condition may be brought 
about will, in my judgment, depend in 
a very large degree on the simplicity 
of life insurance contracts and the 
elimination of all unnecessary technical- 
ities. 

If we would have plain rules of in- 
terpretation employed by our courts 
we must insist upon plain and unam- 
biguous clauses in our policy contracts. 
_ I realize that with keen competition 
in selling, and the actuarial depaf- 
ments constantly seeking new worlds 
to conquer, that this will be difficult. 
but I am sure it will not be impossible 
if life insurance lawyers will have more 
to say about life insurance contracts 
in the future than they have had in 
the past. 


Legal Section Banquet 


The Legal Section members had a 
banquet Monday evening at the Blue 
Hills Country Club under the auspices 
of the Kansas City Bar Associa- 
tion. Chairman J. C. Jones presided. 
General Counsel Grossman of the Cen- 
tral States of St. Louis, was chorister. 
His main support came from Fred L. 
English of the Missouri State, C. B. 
Welliver of the American Central and 
President Sharrer of the Northern 
States. Charles W. German, president 
of the local bar association, extended 
greetings. Col. Fred Dumont Smith 
of Hutchinson, Kan., an attorney and 
state senator who had much to do with 
drafting the Kansas industrial court 
measure, explained its operations. Col. 
Dan W. Simms, counsel for the La- 
fayette Life, is acting as special attor- 
ney for the government in prosecuting 
the coal strike injunction and contempt 
cases before Judge Anderson at In- 
dianapolis. He told of the important 
proceedings and gave some interesting 
inside information. 


A. R. Wilson’s Good Work 


President A. R. Wilson of the Ami- 
cable of Waco, Tex., attended the 
Kansas City meeting. Mr. Wilson has 
gotten the Amicable in good shape. 
He deserves much credit for what he 
has accomplished. He is yet a young 
man, being 38 years of age. The Ami- 
cable needs a man of Mr. Wilson’s 
honesty, fine vision and determination. 
The Amicable Life building is 22 stories 
high. This is unique as it is located in 
a city of 38,000 people. Its space is 
now all rented. 


Forbes Lindsay of Los Angeles, the 
well known writer on life insurance 
salesmanship, attended the meeting. 
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Secretary Blackburn 


ECRETARY BLACKBURN, in his 
S report, showed that the member- 

ship, roll, 131 companies, is the 
largest in the history of the organiza- 
tion, an increase for the year of 13 
companies, and that the volume of busi- 
ness represented by these companies 
Dec. 31, 1919, has reached the amazing 
total of $6,088,267,375, an increase for 
the year of $1,893,000,000. In reviewing 
the work of the year, he said: 

Two great achievements stand to the 
credit of this convention year. The 
recognition of the preliminary term 
method of valuation in all the states 
of the Union excepting two and the 
promise of their approval within the 
coming year, and the creation of an 
Inspection Bureau for the American 
Life Convention companies. Almost 
equally important are the establishment 
of direct cooperation with the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers through the joint committee on 
blanks of the National Convention and 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, appointed for the purpose of con- 
ferring with the standing committee on 
blanks of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners. The first 
conference held in New York, May 11, 
1920, demonstrated the importance of 
the new relation and may be regarded 
as the first great step toward closer 
relations between the companies and 
the supervisor of life insurance. 

HE life companies and their repre- 

sentative organizations have sought 
for years to demonstrate to the com- 
missioners their purpose and wish to 
aid the public officials in the great work 
entrusted to them by the people of 
the states. Only within the last decade 
have the commissioners been persuaded 
that the life companies are sincere in 
their desire to work harmoniously with 
their supervisors for the general well 
being of the policyholders and com- 
panies. The cordial reception given 
our blanks committee marks a real 
milestone in the progress toward a more 
complete understanding between state 
officials and the companies, which pre- 
supposes adherence to the spirit and 
letter of the life insurance laws by the 
companies and considerate, candid and 
efficient cooperation by the commis- 
sioners, 


T a conference with the treasury 

officials a tacit understanding was 
reached whereby a test case shall de- 
termine the construction of the revenue 
law, particularly with relation to the 
question of invested assets as that term 
is used in the excess profits provision. 
The Mutual Benefit Life is the plaintiff 
in the proposed test case, and all the 
companies will await with interest the 
result of the litigation. It is worth 
while to say in this connection that 
for nearly two years our. eastern 
brothers, closer to Washington geo- 
graphically than ourselves and there- 
fore more immediately in touch with 
the department of the treasury and 
congress, have been most courteous in 
keeping our organization well informed 
as to discussions of revenue laws and 
legislation. Not only so, but they have 
invariably advised us of conferences 
with the officials and our organization 
has been represented at such confer- 
ences. The relations between the east 
and the west have grown more cordial, 
candid and helpful each to the other 
during the past year. It is my firm be- 
lief that a friendship is being cemented 
between the eastern companies and 
those composing the American Life 
Convention which must prove highly 
advantageous to both and of the utmost 
value to the great business we are all 
trying to serve. 


OUR secretary may be pardoned 
4 a_word personal in this connec- 
tion. He has the honor of the personal 
acquaintance of nearly every executive 
head of a life insurance company in 


bs] 


Ss Report 


America, as well as nearly every in- 
surance commissioner. The kindly ex- 
pressions of good will which have come 
to him from these sources are not per- 
sonal tributes. They are appreciations 
of the usefulness, the influence and the 
opportunity of the American Life Con- 
vention as an organization. Any other 
person representing the convention 
would receive the same glad hand and 
be accorded the same consideration be- 
cause of what our organization has ac- 
complished and because of the great 
future it has in connection with the 
business of American life insurance. 
Your secretary has an ambition to 
live long enough to see the American 
Life Convention embrace in its mem- 
bership every well conducted life in- 
surance company in America; to see 
its activities embrace every form of co- 
operative energy which shall bear upon 
the growth and development of life m- 
surance. This, in his opinion, would 
enlarge the supervisional duties of the 
secretary to include actuarial and legal 
departments and involve a consolida- 
tion under one head of these activities 
and the medical and inspection bureaus, 
with an abundance of detail for the 
several departmental heads. The legal 
department would naturally include the 
legislative bureau and tax problems, 
and the inspection department would 
cover the duties now performed by the 
agency bureau and the medical impair- 
ment bureau. In the actuarial depart- 
ment the statistical work would be di- 
rected and there would necessary be a 
department or bureau which would have 
charge of printing and publications. 


[F the American Life Convention 
grows in membership and impor- 
tance in the next ten years as it has 
grown in the last ten years, it will 
become an institution with widely ex- 
tended duties and greatly enlarged op- 
portunities. It will be to the business 
of life insurance in many particulars 
what the National Chamber of Com- 
merce intends to be for business in 
general. 

This great institution of life insur- 
ance is not naturally a competitive busi- 
ness. While individual companies will 
strive to excel in the future as in the 
past, they will all be a part of the great 
cooperative concern called life insur- 
ance, and stealing agents, switching 
business, knocking competitors arid 
competing in commissions will be rele- 
gated to the age of the cave man and 
be unknown to the high grade mission- 
aries whose profession will be recog- 
nized as a great beneficent enterprise 
for the good of men, women and 
children. 


HEN one of the largest of Amer- 

ican companies writes one-half of 

its phenomenal business on its old pol- 
icyholders and half of the remainder 
on the sons of old policyholders, what 
excuse is offered for attempting to take 
from a competitor these legitimate 
sources of growth? What a waste of 
effort it would be even if undertaken 
in earnest, for the business is already 
so standardized that high-binding and 
breaking and entering are unprofitable. 
The unparalleled growth of the vol- 
ume of legal reserve life insurance in 
the last three years from $26,000,000,000 
to $36,000,000,000 is the natural se- 
quence of efficient, persistent education 
of the intelligent and appreciative 
American public. Your secretary does 
not subscribe to the obiter dictum which 
credits this marvelous prosperity to the 
unsuccessful experiment in life insur- 
ance undertaken by the government. 
He believes the demonstration of im- 
pregnable financial solidity following 
the world war and contemporaneous 
pestilence is the fundamental fact upon 
which this late life insurance pros- 
perity is based. While the greatest 
and richest nation on earth, owning 
most of the world’s gold, sees its obli- 
gations rated in the bond market be- 
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Operates in one of the 
most fertile territories in 
the country. 


Ten million people within 
10 hours ride from Kansas 
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Home Office in the center 
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obligation of every, 
American life insurance company is 
recognized to be worth 100 cents on 
the dollar—in spite of outrageous and 
inexcusable \taxation, high cost of liv- 
ing and a demoralized situation of pro- 
duction and distribution. 


low par, every 


‘ 


F the government and the people 
| shall call a halt upon extravagance, 
our prosperity may continue. If labor 
shall resume 100 percent efficiency, re- 
storing 100 percent production, and 
congress shall enact a reasonable rev- 
enue law, one that does not place an 
embargo upon business activity and im- 
pose unnecessary and wicked burdens 
upon production, normal business con- 
ditions may be restored. But if all 
these things come to pass, American 
commercial conditions cannot be right 
with liberty bonds at 85 cents on the 
dollar and $19,000,000,000 of United 
States securities, exclusive of treasury 
certificates, clogging the banks and 
hanging like a millstone about the neck 
of credit, the greatest of all our pro- 
ducing agencies. It seems to the 
speaker that no complete relief can be 
expected so long as the Federal Re- 
banking system is compelled to 


serve 

carry these billions of treasury notes 

and government securities. 
ISCRIMINATION in favor of 


farm loan bonds will keep liberty 
bonds below par. If the liberty bonds 
are worth less than their face, the peo- 
ple will not buy them. It has been 
suggested that the government refund 
its present outstanding obligations 
with 50-year bonds optional after a 
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fixed date, non-taxable and at an at- 
tractive rate of interest, so that the 
channels of commerce may be relieved 
of the sandbars and snags lodged in 
their currents by the exigencies of a 
tremendously expensive period of war 
activities. 

While urging the banks to restrict 
the granting of credit to our commer- 
cial enterprises, the government is 
itself one of the chief, if not the chief- 
est, causes of existing credit inflation. 
The federal treasury now has $2,611,- 
601,000 outstanding in certificates of in- 
debtedness. This almost equals the 
total loans of the federal reserve banks 
and about one-half of this enormous 
sum in loans on government securities. 
The government is simply forcing the 
federal banks to finance its needs and 
has made the banks a pipe line through 
which the credit resources of the reserve 
banking system flow into the federal 
treasury, thus tying up nearly one- 
fourth of the total loanable funds of the 
system and depriving the commerce 
of the country of the banking credit 
business demands and should enjoy. 
If the government can reduce its dis- 
bursements to the revenue receipts, the 
banks would be able to respond to all 
legitimate credit demands and business 
would be normal as well as prosperous. 


ELIEF for the primary sources of 
credit means relief for transporta- 
construction, production and ex- 
change. These four elements function- 
ing harmoniously,’ efficiently and 
continuously will rapidly ease alf com- 
mercial burdens and give to the Amer- 
ican people the full benefit of oppor- 


tion, 


tunities for financial gain, never likely 
to be available to the people and the 
nation again. The very first step should 
be the release of the banking interests 
of America from the incubus of govern- 
ment securities which the people at 
large will not and cannot absorb un- 
der existing restrictions and regu- 
lations. 


GOVERNMENT LIFE INSURANCE 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22 
provide a special privilege and benefit 
for the few policy holders. Equal 
rights to all and special privileges to 

none. 


BELIEVE that the people of this 

country believe that doctrine to be 
true, however they may vote. Being 
true, the government will not be per- 
mitted to carry on this business other 
than for the purposes named above, 
to-wit, for the protection against the 
extra: hazards of its soldiers incident 
to their dangerous service. The people 
will not consent to the government 
carrying on the business of life insur- 
ance with any part of the expense and 
cost of the same to be paid by the tax 
payers of the United States for any 
other purpose. Whenever the United 
States government, or any state, under- 
takes to do life insurance business with 
the same rate charged and with the 
same kind of policy issued by private 
companies, the lack of efficiency of the 
government officials in charge of the 
business will be so great as compared 
with the efficiency of the private com- 
pany that the government insurance 
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$2,000,000.00 for 1920. 





On March 1, of this year our charter was amended to permit 
us to transact Legal Reserve Life Business as well as to continue 
the development of Accident and Health Insurance for Business 


and Professional men. 


During the first month of our Life Insurance experience, appli- 
cations for more than $1,000,000.00 of Life Insurance were received. 


Weattribute this fact to be due to the reputation the Company 
already ‘enjoys in 19 states in which we operate, as a result of 
having paid more than 50,000 disability and death claims amount- 
ing to nearly $3,000,000.00. 


We are still paying them at the rate of over 50 claims per day and the 
majority of those to whom we deliver claim checks are still buying Life Insurance, 
and there’s no better time to suggest Life Insurance to your prospect than 
when you are handing him the money with which to pay the premium. 


We are ready to furnish the same kind of service to Life Salesmen that 


has enabled us to build a $1,250,000.00 premium income on Accident and 
Health insurance in 10 years’ time, with a prospect of its approaching 


‘If you are looking for such service write 


BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURANCE COMPANY 


W. T. Grant, Vice-President 


Kansas City, Mo. 


























will soon become a thing of the past, 
and by common consent go out of ex- 
istence. For surely no considerable 
portion of the citizenship of these 
United States will ever be willing to 
permit that what can be as well done 
or better by private interests, should 
be performed by the government. 

It is perfectly manifest to any ob- 
server, as it seems to me, that the busi- 
ness of life insurance can not only be 
as well done, but can be actually better 
done by private interests than by the 
government through its officials. 


the prospect of the 

government now enlarging the 
scope of its life insurance business? 
With the condemnation of about 4,000,- 
000 former soldiers scattered through- 
out the land of the manner in which 
the government functioned according 
to their experience, I cannot believe 
that any budding socialistic statesman 
can get anywhere on that platform. For 
no matter where such a one might rise 
and assert the efficiency of the govern- 
ment in the matter of life insurance, 
some doughboy will rise in his place, 
as they have recently been doing in 
Georgia, in reference to some of Tom 
Watson’s statements and reply, “That's 
a lie,” And believe me they will not 
hesitate to do so. 

Moreover no doubt this distrust of 
government insurance has been told to 
your companies by present holders of 
government insurance just as it has 
beer to my company by the scores of 
letters received in which they ask for 
instructions for conversion of their 
government insurance into policies with 
the private company, saying that they 
were done forever with government in- 
surance. 

Why then government life insurance? 
Indefensible in theory save covering its 
soldiers against the hazards of war. 
Impracticable and improper covering 
others in time of peace. 


UT what is 


LOCAL OFFICIALS CORDIAL 





Kansas City Companies Were Gener- 
ous in Their Hospitality and 
Treatment of Guests 





President J. B. Reynolds, of the Kan- 
sas City Life, official host of the con- 
vention, was everywhere in evidence. 
He is one of the big men in the or- 
ganization. Mr. Reynolds was alert to 
the needs of the delegates. Vice-Presi- 
dent E. S. Villmoare of the Kansas 


City Life ably seconded the efforts of 
his chief. 
Secretary W. T. Grant of the Busi- 


ness Men’s Assurance was a live wire 
in looking after the guests. Mr. Grant's 
company until recently only wrote ac- 
cident and health but now has taken on 
life and is doing a splendid business. 

President Dan Boone of the Midland 
Life and President John W. Cooper of 
the Continental Life, were most gra- 
cious and generous in their local hos- 
pitality. 


King Is the New Editor 


William Ross King, a young Omaha 
attorney, has been appointed edito 
of the Legal Bulletin of the American 
Life Convention and will assist General 
Counsel T. W. Blackburn in the legal 
department. He appeared before the 
Legal Section Monday telling something 
about his work. The department ar- 
ranges to get the decisions of the higher 


courts, they are digested and sent out 


monthly. Over 500 have been digested 
during the year. Mr. King figures that 
company attorneys win about 30 per 


cent of the cases that are taken to the 
courts. If they are carried to the su- 
preme court, they win about 50 per 
cent. <A third of the decisions last 
year came from New York, Texas, Mis- 
souri, Louisiana, and Indiana. Th 
American Life Convention is furnishing 


the monthly bulletin to a number o! 


non-member companies with its com 
pliments. 
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Mysterious 


F A MAN depart from his usual 
| place of residence and continuously 

tor seven years or more be not 
heard of or from by those who are 
most likely to hear from him, and no 
trace of him be found after diligent 
search, the law will presume him to 
be dead. 

Alex Johnson lived on his father’s 
farm in Kansas. He dreamed of gold 
in Colorado and fun and fortune in 
the cities. The lure of the wanderlust 
was upon him, so one night in 1889 
he slipped away swearing he would 
never return, at least, until he had made 
more money than the miserable old 
place was worth. For nine years he 
maintained a desultory correspondence 
with the home-folks, then he ceased 
all communication with them. In 
1904, the old man died, but the prodi- 
gal son did not come to the funeral 

Two years later, the mother and her 
six children made an oil and gas lease 
on the farm to the Kansas Natural Gas 
Company. Alex was then so far for 
gotten and had been so long dead to 
his whole family that they made afh- 
davits that the signers of the lease 
were the widow and children and only 
heirs of old man Johnson, deceased. 

But here is a strange thing. Alexan- 
der, who once was dead, now was 
alive again. He did not hear of his 
father’s death, but he heard of his 
mother’s gdod fortune. He hated the 
old farm as a farm—but returned to 
claim a share in the new-found treas- 
ure. In 1910—19 years after he left 
home, 12 years after he had been heard 
from or of by any of his people, 6 
years after his father’s death—he came 
back to life, demanded that his re- 
incarnation be recognized and that he 
be allowed to sit at the family board to 


AMERICAN LIFE 


CONVENTION 
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BY ROBERT STONE 


Robert Stone, Topeka, Kans., is general counsel of the Kansas Life 
and a member of the legal firm of Stone, Gamble, McDermott & Webb 
of that city. Mr. Stone dealt with an interesting subject in connection 
with life insurance, it being cases involving mysterious disappearance. 
While these are few and far between, they are frequent enough to elicit 


careful attention. 
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catch in his lap his share of the golden 
fortune which he had abandoned. He 
had been gone so long and had so suc- 
cessfully secreted himself that the law 
presumed him to be dead. The pre- 
sumption of death faded away. It was 
no good because, as one of the courts 
with unconscious humor has said, this 
presumption of death is a rebuttable 
presumption and if the man be proved 
to be in fact alive or if he appear, the 
presumption no longer prevails 


HIS rebuttable character is of the 

very essence of every presumption. 
For if it be a certainty it is no longer 
a presumption but a proven fact. <A 
presumption is an inference drawn 
from a proven or admitted fact that 
some unproven and unknown fact 
probably exists. It is a deduction 
an argument based on evidence of a 
fact and human knowledge or experi- 
ence. It is not a mathematical solu- 
tion of a problem—or the chemical 
analysis of a liquid. It is the taking 
of a known fact or set of facts and 
irom them by the reasoning powers of 
the mind concluding that probably 
other facts would follow or in con 
junction with the known facts pro- 
duce a known result. In the realm of 
facts, presumptions are almost as num 
erous as facts themselves. 


N THE trial of cases, these infer 
| ences of fact are as varied as the 
cases and cannot be classified, much 
less enumerated, but from the frequent 
recurrence of some facts or set of facts 
there have gradually been developed 
certain general presumptions which are 
called presumptions of law 

These are vitally different from the 
mere inferences of tact or presumptions 


of fact from which they sprung In 
them the step has been taken from 
logic to law Che force of a legal 


presumption no longer comes from rea 
son or logic, but it comes from juris 
prudence \ presumption of law be 
longs no longer to the realm of evi 
dence or procedure but becomes a part 
of the substantive law to which it re 


lates It gives to the fact or set of 
tacts from which it was drawn a prima 
facie value. It becomes a substantia 


right in the hands of the party to whom 
it belongs It is a sword in his hand 
It gives him protection until it is over 


come, 
B [ when evidence is introduced by 
the opponent to overcome the 
prima facie case made by #, the pre 
sumption is functus officio. It has per 
formed its full office. It has forced the 
opponent to assume the burden of 
proof or the burden of going forward 


Disappearance Cases 


with the proof. When he has brought 
forward the proof the presumption is 
then as nothing It has no weight 
in evidence—only the original facts 
from which it was drawn weigh in the 
scales for the party who held the pre 
sumption as a sword of defense. Pre- 
sumptions of law are among the most 
important instruments of the common 
law for the preservation of the rights 
of property and personal liberty 

It is of the highest importance to a 
man if he can enter a legal contest 
with the presumption on his side—in 
deed that presumption may save him 
from any contest at all 


HESE presumptions were not 

gained by royal proclamation or by 
act of parliament, but are a part of 
the noble work of those great English 
judges of the King’s Bench who found 
a hopeless jumble of folk-lore, of royal 
decrees, of remnants of Roman law and 
fragmentary English statutes and from 
them and often in spite of them builded 
a wonderful system of jurisprudence 
known as the common law. 

The presumption of the continuance 
of life was reached long ago, but the 
presumption of death from disappear 
ance is a modern rule In 1805, 
scarcely more than 100 years ago, the 
first hint of such a rule was announced 
in the case of George vs. Jesson, 6 
East, 85, in which Lord Ellenborough 
said 

“As to the period when the brother 
might be supposed to have died, ac 
cording to the statute” (referring to 
19 Car. 2, c. 6, and to 1 Jac. 1, c. 11.) 
“the presumption of the duration of 
life, with respect to persons of whom 
no account can be given, ends at the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 36) 
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G. W. STEINMAN, Secretary 


Mutual Life 
Insurance Company : 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Assets Over $4,000,000.00 














HE Midland Mutual Life has intensively cultivated its home state 
| for thirteen years. It is known throughout Ohio as a well-conducted, 
| honestly managed, service-giving institution. 
| It has looked after its policyholders religiously, has met its demands liberally and promptly. 
| The Midland Mutual’s agents regard it as their best friend. 
necessary, work for it, shout for it and are enthusiastically assisting to make it a greater 
and bigger company. 


A company’s work and reputation at home are worth something to agents, as the field of endeavor is 
enlarged. The Midland Mutual has entered Michigan where it will conduct its affairs with the same 
fidelity to duty and conscience that has characterized its activities in Ohio. Thirteen years old July 1 


Insurance in Force Over $39,000,000 


It gives insurance plus. 


They fight for it if 
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GARY NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


GARY, INDIANA 








In the Land of Big Achievements 


ARY, Indiana, is one of the best known cities 

of the country. It is a city that was definitely 
planned as the center of large and important 
industries. 


Gary is now the seat of gigantic steel plants and 
other vast enterprises. The city is nationally 


prominent because of its progressive and well 
planned school system. 


Gary is doing much to advance the cause of its 
wage earners. It is a leader in the Americaniza- 
tion movement. 





WILBUR WYNANT 


President 
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GARY NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


GARY, INDIANA 

















TT company takes its structure, its ambition, 
its momentum, its spirit from the busy stirring, 
achieving environment about it. 






It too, is doing big things in a big way. Back of 
it are the Gary men. It has their interest and 


support. 









The Gary National Life is alive with energy and 
determination. It seeks to conquer. It is seeking 
men of real aspiration, who have the punch and 
go to connect with it and carry its banner. It has 
attractive agency contracts that give a man the 
opportunity to build a permanent business. 








For full particulars'address: 
















WILBUR WYNANT 


President 
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When Experience Counts 








Experience is not valuable except where 
it is utilized for improvement. 


The American National utilizes the ex- 
perience gained through fifteen years of 
successful operation for the benefit of 
those agents who 


“ANCHOR TO ANICO” 


(December 31, 1919) 


Life Insurance in Force 


$101,632,847.00 


Surplus to Policyholders 


$1,193,306.83 


Assets 


$7,315,786.37 
Paid Policyholders and 


their Beneficiaries since 
organization 


$7,175,570.00 


HOME OFFICE BUILDING 
ORDINARY AnD INDUSTRIAL 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


GALVESTON TEXAS 


W. L. MOODY, JR. 
President 


SHEARN MOODY 
Vice-President 


W. J. SHAW 
Secretary 




















MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 
expiration of seven years from the time 
when they were last known to be liv- 
ing. Therefore, in the absence of all 
other evidence to show that he was 
living at a later period, there was fair 
ground for the jury to presume that he 
was dead at the end of seven years 
from the time when he went to sea on 
his second voyage, which seems to be 

the last account of him.” 

It will be noticed that it is not stated 
as a presumption even of fact, much 
less a rule of law, but only as a fair 
ground for the finding of the jury that 
the man was dead, because he had gone 
to sea and had not been heard from 
for seven years. 


TEPHENS published his Digest in 

1876. “Here then, in seventy years, 
we find the rule about a seven years’ 
absence (1) Coming into existence in 
the form of a judicial declaration about 
what may or may not fairly be inferred 
by a jury in the exercise of their logical 
faculty, the particular period being 
fixed by reference to two legislative 
determinations in specific cases of a 
like question; (2) passing into the 
form of an affirmative ‘rule of law’ 
requiring the death be assumed under 
the given circumstances. This is a 
process of judicial legislation, advanc- 
ing from a mere recognition of a step 
in legal reasoning to a declaration of 
the legal effect of certain facts.” 

The presumption of death from an 
unexplained absence of seven years 
though modern has become the settled 
rule in England and in nearly all of 
our states, as a part of the common 
law and in some of them by statute. 


— of the statutes are crude and 
amusing. The one in Missouri pro- 
vides: 

“If any person who shall have re- 
sided in this state go from and do not 
return to this state for seven suc- 
cessive years, he shall be presumed 
to be dead in any cause wherein his 
death shall come in question, unless 
proof be made that he was alive within 
that time.” 

Kentucky and West Virginia have 
statutes similar to that of Missouri. 

In Louisiana there is no presumption 
of death by reason of absence but the 
absentee is presumed to live until 100 
years from the date of his birth—that 
being assumed to be the length of a 
human life. But it has been held that 
the circumstances surrounding the dis- 
appearance may be such as to author- 
ize a court to presume death. Such 
circumstances passed upon are _ ship- 
wreck, battle, storm and pestilence. 

Texas, Mississippi, New Jersey, In- 
diana, New York and North Dakota 
have statutes which vary slightly but 
each provide for a presumption of 
death on account of unexplained dis- 
appearance after five or seven years. 
It has been held in Indiana that the 
statute applies only to the estates of 
the absent person and not to actions 
for insurance on his life. In New York 
it has been held that mere absence is 
not sufficient but that the circumstances 
must. be such as to make the death 
probable. 


F course the courts have uniformly 

held that the circumstances sur- 
rounding the disappearance may greatly 
strengthen or greatly weaken the pre- 
sumption of death. 

If the party had been despondent or 
talked of suicide the presumption is 
strengthened. 

If he was a fugitive from justice it is 
weakened. 

If he loved his family and when ab- 
sent usually wrote to them it is 
strengthened. 

If he mistreated his family or they 
showed little affection for him it is 
weakened. 

If he was old or in feeble health it 
is strengthened. 

If he was young, vigorous and of a 
roving disposition it is weakened. 

In the application of the presump- 


tion of death many incidental questions 
arise. For instance: 

The presumption applies to the one 
who disappeared—not to those who 
stayed at home. 


N Massachusetts it was long ago 

decided that the presumption applies 
to the man who leaves home but does 
not authorize him to presume that any 
of those whom he has left at home is 
dead because he has not heard from 
them. The same rule has recently been 
applied in Oklahoma in a suit involving 
a benefit certificate on the life of a 
man who left home when a boy. He 
left a younger brother in an orphan’s 
home. The plaintiffs claimed a pre 
sumption that the younger brother was 
dead because the deceased had not 
heard from him for many years. The 
court held there was no presumption 
that the boy left at the home town was 
dead. 

There must be a diligent search made 
by the claimant, especially in view of 
modern means of travel and communi- 
cations and the widespread news of 
disaster and death. 


HE leading case on this proposition 

is Modern Woodmen vs. Gerdom, 
2 L. R. A., (New Series) 809, where a 
tramp printer finally ceased all com 
munication with his parents who in- 
stituted a spasmodic and partial inquiry 
as to his whereabouts and then, after 
seven years, sued on a benefit certifi- 
cate. The court (Kansas Supreme) 
held that in addition to the seven years 
absence, (a) the death must be fairly 
demonstrated by the circumstances of 
the disappearance and that “lapse of 
time is, in a measure a subsidiary mat- 
ter;” (b) “there must be a sufficient 
opportunity for investigation and 
search;” (c) “the strength of the de- 
duction of death lies in the cognency 
of the circumstances of the disappear- 
ance, and not in the fact of absence 
long protracted;” (d) the character of 
the inquiry, the persons of whom it 
must be made, and the place or places 
where it must be made, are all to be 
determined, by the circumstances of 
the case;” (e) “the social aspects of our 
civilization have been almost revolu 
tionized since the presumption based 
upon the fact of seven years’ unex- 
plained absence was adopted.” 


HE improbability that accident, 

injury, sickness, or death could 
overtake John Gerdom without inform 
ation of the fact reaching his family 
and friends is very great.” Hospital 
provision, records, information con- 
cerning patients, police court records, 
coroner’s inquests, records of burial, 
criminal, casualty and mortuary statis 
tics are all found and kept in every well 
populated state and “make it difficult 
for any interested person to be ignorant 
of the facts to which they relate.” 
“Those of different sections of the 
country are intimate with each other, 
and the means of communication be 
tween even remote parts is easy, safe 
and speedy. This being true, the pre 
sumption of death from absence can 
not have the strong probability of fact 
as its basis which formerly supported 
it.” 


HE seven year period may be 

abridged by circumstances sur 
rounding the disappearance which in 
dicate that death has occurred. A 
leading case on this proposition is Cor 
vs. National Council of Knights & 
Ladies of Security, (Neb.) L. R. A 
19158 744. In this case a young dentist 
in good health, of good habits, affec 
tionate with his family, a good citize1 
interested in church work, living i 
Nebraska City, on the banks of the 
Missouri, slept in the summer months 
with his boys in a tent in the yard. In 
the early morning he frequently rod 
his bicycle and took a swim in the river 
before breakfast. One morning he had 
gone before any of the rest of th 
tamily were awake and he never cam: 
back. His bicycle was found on th 
river bluff, his clothes on a stick in th 
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bank, barefoot tracks led to the water’s 
edge and no footprints back to the solid 
ground. Both river banks were searched 
far and near for other tracks. None 
were found—though the banks were 
uniformly muddy. Several days later 
some men saw what they thought to be 
a naked body floating at a distance. 
Unavailing inquiry was made. 


BOUT one year later the suit was 

begun. The court held “the cir- 
cumstances were sufficient to justify 
the district court in finding that he died 
as alleged in the petition.” It will be 
noted that the court does not say that 
a presumption of death arose—but in 
the opinion the court quotes at length 
from Judge Sanborn in Ins. Co. vs. 
Stevens, 18 C. C. A., 107, wherein he 
says that the presumption that life con- 
tinued for seven years is not conclusive 
but may be overcome by circumstances 
that “would take the case out of the 
category of an ordinary disappearance, 
and would lead the unprejudiced minds 
of reasonable men, exercising their best 
judgement . . . to the conviction 
that death had intervened at an earlier 
date.” 


HIS rule is well established. How- 

ever, it seems to the writer that it 
should not be said that the period of 
seven years from which a presumption 
of death arises, is abridged—but rather 
that death may be proved by circum- 
stantial evidence, among which may be 
reckoned a mysterious disappearance 
with attendant circumstances from 
which a jury may conclude that the 
person is dead. It is not a presumption 
of law but an inference of fact. The 
jury take the evidence and reach their 
own conclusion. 

The burden is on the claimant to 
prove, if essential to his case, the time 
of death within the period, but on the 
other hand if the exact time of death 
is an essential point in the defense then 
the defendant must prove that date. 


VERY interesting annotated case 
is found in L. R. A., 1918B, 86. 

Lex Brame, Jr., lawyer with a good 
practice in Jackson, Mississippi, 36 
years of age, in good health, with a wife 
and two children, happy in his dis- 
position, affectionate as a husband and 
father, good provider, surrounded by 
the comforts of life, left his home on 
\ug. 8, 1907, for a business trip to 
Vicksburg, expecting to be gone only a 
day or two. At Vicksburg he talked 
with a number of friends and acquaint- 
ances, had supper at the hotel in com- 
pany with a friend from Jackson, and 
with him attended a picture show. His 


friend then left to catch a train for 
home. Brame requested him to tele- 
phone Mrs. Brame that he was all 


right and that he would be home the 
next day. A little later in the evening 
he had a pleasant conversation with 
another friend in front of the hotel. 
From chance remarks with these 
friends it is inferred that Mr. Brame 
walked down under an electric light 
near the river on a bank of the bayou 
for the purpose of reading a _ book, 
“The Wandering Jew.” He was never 
seen or heard of thereafter. In his room 
at the hotel were his coat, mileage book, 
other papers and a grip. Six months 
after his disappearance his watch was 
found on the bank of the bayou and 
his straw hat was found later in the 
possession of a negro in Vicksburg. 
Seven years thereafter the widow 
iurnished the company with purported 
copies of probate. The declaration 
alleged disappearance but not actual 
death. A demurrer interposed to this 
declaration was sustained and the de- 
claration was then amended to the af- 
tect that the insured was actually and 
in fact dead and that he died on August 
8, 1907. Thereupon a plea was filed set- 
ting up the six-year statute of limita- 
tion, 

The jury returned a verdict under 
the instruction of the court finding that 
Lex Brame died on Aug. 8, 1907. 


[t was contended by the defendant 


that the first declaration was an at- 


tempt to allege a cause of action under 
the statute of Mississippi providing for 
presumptive death on a seven years’ ab- 
sence and that the amended declaration 
was an attempt to recover on a com- 
mon law cause of action. This con- 
tention was overruled. It was then 
contended that the six-year statute ol 
limitation barred the action. The court 
held that under the circumstances 
plaintiff could wait until the expiration 
of seven years when she could rely 
upon the common law presumption of 
death; that since there was no testi- 
mony tending to rebut the presumption 
of death it was proper for the court to 
instruct the jury as a matter of law 
that Lex Brame was dead; and that the 
jury were justified in finding that the 
absent party died at the time of his 
disappearance. When Brame disap- 
peared the company refused to pay the 
claim on the ground that Brame was 
not dead and that no statutory proofs 
could be furnished at that time. Plain- 
tiff acquiesced in that position. The 
court held the cause of action did not 
accrue at that time, but continued in 
abeyance until the seven years has ex 
pired. 

We start with a presumption of 
law founded on what Chamberlayne 
calls “the inertia of the court”—that 
judicial tendency to regard as fixed 
everything that is once established—the 
presumption of the continuance of life. 
That presumption is a very old one. 
Then we overconie the presumption of 
life by a counter-presumption of law— 
that of death from long absence unex- 
plained, etc., and the period is estab- 
lished not by statutes but by analogy 
to a couple of old statutes, one on the 
crime of bigamy and the other on 
successions. This presumption is a very 
modern one (1805). 


HIS modern presumption has been 

very greatly modified by the 
courts in this country on account of 
our changing civilization. The pre- 
sumption no longer has its original vi- 
tality. It takes little to overcome it. 
When the presumption is itself over- 
come the question is then simply one of 
proof of death by _ circumstantial 
evidence and it is for the jury 
to decide from all of the facts. Even 
if the presumption of death be not 
vvercome the date of the deatn musx 
be found from evidence to be adduced 


Rules are Changed 


At Wednesday evening’s session it 
was voted to change the requirement 
for membership from $3,000,000 to $5,- 
000,000. The membership fee is in- 
creased from $300 to $500. A com- 
pany seeking membership must have 
its application approved by the execu- 
tive committee before put to vote. A 
reinsurance company may be admitted 
to membership but shall not have ac- 
cess to the impairment or agency 
cards. The custom has been to re- 
quire a company seeking membership 
to file a certificate of solvency and 
good management from its home state 
insurance department. Some commis- 
sioners objected to this and the re- 
quirement has been eliminated. 


Good Wishes Are Expressed 


President H. W. Johnson and Secre- 
tary Blackburn joined in a telegram to 
President J. Stanley Edwards of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers holding its meeting in Hartford 
as follows: “Your telegram extending 
felicitations enthusiastically received 
by our convention now in session with 
the largest attendance in its history. 
We reciprocate fully your sentiments 
and thank you for your message.” 








The sessions of the Convention and 
particularly the legal section were 
punctured with the noise of automo- 
biles in putting on extra power in going 
up the Twelfth St. hill by the Muehle- 
hach hotel. The voices of speakers 
were often drowned by the exhausts 
and mufflers cut out. 














Seventy-Five Years 
of Service 


SEVENTY-FIVE years ago, in 1845, 
The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company was organized and established 
at Newark, N. J., as a purely mutual 
institution for the benefit of its policy- 
holders. It has grown steadily from year 
to year during three-quarters of a century, 
until it has now considerably over $1, 1 00- 
000,000 of life insurance in force and 
since organization has paid to _policy- 


holders over $465,000,000. 


The growth of the Mutual Benefit 
and the present standing of the Company 
have resulted from long years of continued 
adherence to the purpose of the founders 
of the Company, which was to issue 
simple, straightforward policies of life 
insurance at the lowest possible cost con- 
sistent with absolute security and liberal 
treatment of policyholders. 


It is a notable fact that for at least 
twenty years past the Mutual Benefit has 
never paid less than 4.7% on funds held 
for the protection of beneficiaries under 
its income options. 


Send for our leaflets “Security” and 
“A Record of Substantial Progress.” 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Frederick Frelinghuysen, President 


NEWARK NEW JERSEY 
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Conservation of Life Business 


BY ARCHIBALD A. WELCH 


Archibald A. Welch is the distinguished vice-president of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, and one of the guiding factors in that company. He 
is a graduate from the actuarial ranks. Mr. Welch deals with holding 
the business, a subject that is of increasing importance. 


all actuaries, we are all familiar 

with the amounts, in dollars and 
cents, that our individual companies 
have earned this past year through the 
loadings on the gross premiums re- 
ceived and from an actual mortality 
experienced below that assumed in our 
premium rates. Having these figures 
in mind, what would you think of a 
conservation plan which, if set in op- 
eration by you today, would, within 
five years, without appreciable addi- 
tional expense, increase your surplus 
annually by an amount that would be 
equal to between 10 and 30 percent of 
those two items of surplus, loading and 
surplus mortality, which I have just 
described? 

From state reports I have been able 
to ascertain the lapse and surrender 
rate during the past few years of many 
of our eastern and western companies, 
including in my lapses those policies 
that, because of non-payment of pre- 
miums, were changed into automatic 
extended insurance. From the records 
of three or four of the larger com- 
panies that had experienced a high 
lapse and surrender rate 1 formed an 
average company which showed the 
average amount of insurance in force 
of these selected companies, the aver- 
age amount of new business issued by 
them, and the average amount of lapsed 
and surrendered insurance which was 
lost to them during each of the five 
years just prior to Dec. 31, 1919. With 
this average company, which was a 
composite of the several companies I 
had selected, I made experiments, as- 
suming different lapse and surrender 
ratios for the various years, and the 
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results of these various assumptions 
proved most interesting and instructive. 


IRST of all, I found that if the lapse 

and surrender rate of this average 
company were halved, it would then be 
about twice as high as the rate experi- 
enced by several eastern and western 
companies, so that in assuming this re- 
duction I was not assuming an impos- 
sibility. Second, I found that if my 
average company had experienced this 
lower lapse and surrender rate during 
the past five years (i. e., one-half of 
the actual), it would have had in force 
last December, 30 percent more insur- 
ance than it actually had. 

You do not need to be told what 
this would mean if such conservation 
were actually accomplished in any in- 
dividual company. It would mean that 
each year of those five years the surplus 
of the company would have increased 
until, at the end of the five years, the 
annual increase in surplus over the 
actual amount earned would have been 
a sum equal to 30 percent of' the total 
premium loadings—less the renewal 
commissions that might have been paid 
on the additional renewal premiums— 
plus 30 percent of the savings in mor- 
tality actuaily experienced during that 
year to say nothing of the additional 
surplus derived from interest in excess 
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of the required on the reserve under 
these saved policies. 


A GAIN I changed the assumed lapse 

and surrender rate of this average 
company from one-half to one-quarter 
of the original rate—which reduced 
rate is about the average rate of the 
companies showing the lowest lapse 
and surrender rates—and I found that 
with such an experience my average 
company would have had in force last 
December nearly 45 percent more in- 
surance than it actually had, and if 
such conservation were actually ef- 
fected in any company, the annual sav- 
ings above described would be propor- 
tionately increased. 

And this does not mean that the com- 
pany has saved this amount for one 
year only; it means that it is so con- 
ducting its affairs that every year there- 
after there will be a similar addition to 
surplus on account of the ever-increasing 
increase in the amount of insurance in 
force. Compound interest can work no 
more startling results than can this 
compound conservation process. 

And these increases in surplus are 
possible not alone for those companies 
which have abnormally high lapse and 
surrender ratios, but are possible in 
varying degrees to all the companies 
in the country. Any company that can 
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cut down its lapse and surrender ratios 
each year for five years by 3 or 4 per- 
cent of the amount of insurance in 
force, can count on a saving for surplus 
of at least 10 percent of the funds just 
described. If each one of us will esti- 
mate what this annual increase of sur- 
plus will mean for our own company, I 
feel sure we will consider this topic a 
vitally interesting one for us to study. 


ROM the agent’s standpoint, what 
does this conservation mean? If a 
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company has increased its business in 
force by 30 percent, it has increased the 
renewal income of its agents by that 
same proportion—not alone for that 
one year, but so long as the agent has 
an interest in those premiums. And in 
considering this question from the 
agent’s standpoint, we all have a lesson 
to learn. Those companics which are 
compensating their agents largely on 
their first premium production will find 
this plan an extravagant one if the busi- 
ness purchased does not remain on the 
books long enough to repay this ex- 
penditure. No savings from loading, 
mortality or interest will compensate a 
company for such acquisition expense 
if a high lapse and surrénder rate is 
experienced. In like manner the com- 
panies which pay their agents through 
renewal as well as first premium com- 
missions can never hope to reduce their 
acquisition expenses until they are able 
to conserve their renewal income for 
their agents’ benefit as well as their 
own. The laborer is worthy of his hire; 
if a heavy lapse and surrender rate re- 
duces the renewal income of the agent, 
the greater must be his first premium 
commissions; the larger the renewal 
income to company and agent, the 
greater can be the saving in acquisition 
expense. There is no system of com- 
pensation that will warrant indifference 
to the lapse and surrender of policies. 


ND how can this saving be ac- 

complished? I think it is a safe 
prediction that unless the home office 
executives are fully convinced in their 
own minds not only of the advantage 
but of the necessity of reducing this 
wastage, its accomplishment will be 
impossible. The real wishes of the 
executives will always be reflected in 
the work of the field, no matter how 
much executives may camouflage their 
real wishes by formal statements of 
economic ideals. If a company is to 
succeed in cutting down its waste, it 
must clearly show the field force that 
the home office measurement of success 
is not gauged solely by the amount of 
new business written; its character and 
persistence must be of equal impor- 
tance, and until the executives of a com- 
pany believe that, until they form their 
underwriting rules in conformity with 
it, and until they require every field 
man to live up to the rules, the wastage 
will go on as it has in the past. 


EARLY seven years ago the com- 

pany with which I am connected 
sent out a circular letter to its field 
forces which opened as follows: 

“The ideal condition is that a com- 
pany should pay but one first premium 
commission on each $1,000 held by a 
policyholder and that if the original 
insurance for any reason is changed or 
modified, either by a change in the pol- 
icy or the issue of a new contract, that 
only the renewal commissions shall be 
paid. As the ideal, however, is not 
always obtainable and time must oc- 
casionally be spent in replacing old in- 
surance which might otherwise be used 
in securing a new applicant at first pre- 
mium commissions, some modification 
of the ideal arrangement seems at times 
advisable. But in any modification, the 
company, the manager and the agent 
should be partners in the added expense 
which a retiring policyholder has forced 
upon the company as a whole.” 

In this circular letter the company 
explained that term policies which were 
changed to higher premium policies or 
which were exchanged for new policies 
at the advanced age under the terms of 
the original contract without medical 
examination, would bring to the agent 
the regular first commissions under the 
new or changed policy less the amount 
of first premium commissions that had 
been paid under the original term pol- 
icy. It also went on to explain that 
if an old policy were lapsed or sur- 
rendered and a new policy written 
within six months of that lapse or sur- 
render, either subsequent to or prior 
to such lapse, only the excess of the 
first premium commissions on the new 


policy over the old would be allowed 
the agent. Of course, certain excep- 
tions were made, but with slight modi- 
fications for special cases these rules 
have been in force from that time to 
the present, and agents have been 
taught that the interest of the policy- 
holder is as a rule better conserved by 
the retention of his old policy than by 
its exchange for a new, and that the 
interest of the agent runs parallel with 
that of the policyholder. 


BOUT the time of the issue of 
this circular our company also es- 

tablished its conservation bureau. 
This bureau can easily be developed by 
any company. One capable head with 
a single assistant will be found suffi- 
cient to handle the business of this 
department, so that its expense need 
not be considered. Its work can be 
briefly described as follows: 

Whenever an agent finds that a pol- 
icyholder is planning to lapse his 
policy, after the agent has exhausted 
his endeavors to secure the payment 
of the premium, the number of the pol- 
icy, the name of the insured, and such 
data as the agent can give regarding 
the circumstances, are placed upon a 
specially prepared card and sent to the 
conservation bureau at the home 
office. Here the case is looked up from 
the original documents and a personal 
letter addressed to the insured and 
signed by one of the secretaries of the 
company. Unless you have tried it you 
will be surprised to see the effect of 
those letters on the insured. A per- 
sonal touch showing interest on the 
part of a home office official is far more 
productive of good results in cases of 
delinquency in payment of premium 
than is the formal and impersonal re- 
auest emanating from a branch office. 
These letters to policyholders have 
heen prepared with great care, to meet 
the various conditions which lead to 
lapsing a policy. Special paragraphs 
have been formulated to meet different 
exigencies, and a letter can be quickly 
built up at the home office by the judi- 
cious selection of the paragraphs that 
will best fit the case; in this way prac- 
tically a form letter is made to appear 
to be a personal one to the insured. 

This service of the conservation 
bureau has been extended to those 
cases where cash values are desired, 
and in certain cases to those that are 
asking for loans on their policies, 
although the handling of this latter 
class reauires a great deal of care to 
avoid misunderstanding. 


HERE is also a very valuable by- 

product accruing to a company that 
wndertakes any such plan of conserva- 
tion. It is easily appreciated that a 
satisfied policyholder is the best adver- 
tisement that a company can have. As 
a corollarv, a dissatisfied policyholder 
mav he a heavy liability on a company 
and the holder of a policy that has 
lansed, possibly from some misunder- 
standing or a failure to receive benefits 
that had been anticipated, would come 
in the category of a dissatisfied nolicy- 
holder. Tf. then, we could turn all these 
nossible liabilities into assets, we would 
have not only the benefit of those pol- 
icies which had been originally written 
and naid for, but we would have the 
additional new insurance that would 
‘flow in from a larger body of policy- 
holders that were satisfied with the 
company. 


HE company with which T am con- 

nected has again and again seen the 
benefit of its conservation plan, even 
where a man has finally been obliged 
to drop his policy, for the letters which 
are written from the home office—and 
several letters are often sent to one 
policyholder—are calculated to leave 
the best of feeling in the man toward 
the company, no matter whether he is 
obliged to lapse his policy or whether 
we are enabled to show him how he 
can continue it. 

This conservation plan also includes 
in its possibilities the placing of new 








Ou AMBITION has been, since or- 

ganization, to be a 100% company 
in EVERYTHING that goes to make a 
life insurance company CLEAN, CON- 
SERVATIVE, WELL MANAGED, and 
DESERVING of the CONFIDENCE of 
policyholders, agents, the general public, 
and other companies; and to MEASURE 
our LIABILITIES SO CAREFULLY and 
and to FORTIFY against them with 
ASSETS of such QUANTITY and 
QUALITY, that we can WITHSTAND 
EASILY a much MORE SEVERE STRAIN 
than, in the light of past experience, 
we may reasonably expect. 
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Southwestern Lite 
Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE 


Dallas, Texas 


T. L. Bradford, 
President. ie Vice-President. 


SAFE! STRONG! 
PROGRESSIVE! 


T. W. Vardell, 


Insurance in Force Over 


$88,900,000 


Assets Over 


$8,000,000 


The Southwestern Life Insurance Company 


operates only in the State of Texas, the empire 
of the Southwest. 


Received applications for insurance during 
the first eight months of 1920 amounting to $32,- 
140,000. 


The Company was organized without one 
dollar of promotion expense and voluntarily 
elected to operate under the beneficent and safe 
Legal Reserve Deposit Law of the State of Texas. 


The company issues all forms of modern, up- 
to-date life insurance policies. 


The Company prides itself on its treatment 
of policyholders and has the record of never hav- 
ing been sued by a beneficiary to collect a death 
claim. 


The Southwestern Life has a large, enthusi- 
astic and successful corps of agents and desires 
to add to that force men of energy and ability. 
The Company is in a position to train such men 
into first-class life insurance men. 


The Southwestern does not solicit the agents 
of other companies, but, on the contrary, recom- 
mends that every agent having a good contract 
with a good company continue his connection, 
feeling that it is seldom, if ever, to the advantage 
of an agent to change companies. 


If you are foot-loose and desire a permanent 
connection upon very attractive terms, write to 


T. W. VARDELL, President. 


Southwestern Life 
Insurance Company 


DALLAS TEXAS 
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policies that have been sent back as 
not-taken, and in this way of cutting 
down the percentage of not-taken pol- 
icies. If one will figure out the cost 
to his company of the medical exam- 
ination and the inspection fee on each 
not-taken policy, and add to it any 
amount that he thinks is right for the 
cost of underwriting and of issuing the 
contract itself, he will appreciate as he 
never did before the wastage that the 
companies are suffering from not-taken 
policies. There is but one way to cut 
the percentage of not-taken policies, 
and that is to insist that the agent pay 
for the medical and inspection fee—or 
at least a goodly portion of them—on 
every policy that is returned as not- 
taken. The result of the enforcement 
of any such rule will be astonishing. 
The agent is subjected to very little 
of this expense, for he sees to it that 
the company is asked to write only 
policies that he can place 


DOUBT if any business commen- 

surate in size with that of life insur- 
ance is being conducted today in any 
part of the world with less knowledge 
of the causes of its expense. We have 
all accepted a first premium and re- 
newal commission in varying amounts 
as the fundamental cost of acquisition 
of new business, but what company has 
traced out the millions of dollars that 
are being spent in this way to find out 
how much of it is being spent unwisely 
and in a way that harms rather than 
helps the business which is paying these 
expenses? How much for policies that 
have but one premium paid on them or 
just enough to secure a surrender value 
and then are promptly canceled? How 
much in financing agents that remain 
but a few months or a few years and 
leave behind a reputation for which the 
company bears the blame? How much 
to men who are not company agents 
and who owe the company and the pol- 
icyholders no allegiance? How much 
for making a show of the amount of 
new business, without regard to its 
character or the channels’ through 
which it is secured? 


T was the lure of the millions of new 

insurance that led life insurance of- 
ficers into habits which brought about 
the Armstrong investigation in 1905 and 
1906, and today it is the lure of new 
business that leads to the employment 
of men who harm rather than help the 
business, men who are unacquainted 
with the fundamentals of life insurance 
to a degree that makes them incompe- 
tent to properly advise their prospects. 
It is the lure of new business that blinds 
the eyes of executives to the waste that 
is going on in their own offices, in 
which waste early lapse and surrender 
of policies which have recently been 
placed on the books at a_ heavy 
expense to the company forms a 
large percentage, and not until ex- 
ecutives turn away from measuring 
the success of their companies by the 
amount of new business which they 
annually place upon their books and 
make it their aim to have each policy 
written by an agent who knows the 
underlying principles of iife insurance, 
who is. acquainted with the individual 
merits of his company and who can 
honestly fit the policy to his appli- 
cant’s needs, and then after the policy 
is in force see to it that the agent or 
the home office is kept in such touch 
with the policyholder as will enable 
him to feel that his changing needs for 
insurance can best be met by the com- 
pany whose policy he holds—not until 
then will American life insurance give 
that economic service to mankind 
which is its manifest destiny. 


LITERAL reading of my subject 

would confine me to a discussion 
of the interests of the company and the 
agent; but I would not be loyal to my 
subject or to you if I did not refer to 
that other party which is always pres- 
ent in a life insurance transaction—the 
public. Life insurance is being sug- 
gested by many as a social need which 
should be made obligatory upon society. 


If we concur in this thought, then it 
would seem wise to conduct our busi- 
ness in a way that would approve it to 
a purchaser who in the future may in- 
dicate through legislation the agencies 
which shall furnish him with his eco- 
nomic necessity. If, on the other hand, 
we believe that this service can best be 
rendered through the companies in 
existence and those which may here- 
after be formed and without legislative 
compulsion, then it is doubly obligatory 
upon us to see that the service we ren- 
der is economic, efficient and satisfac- 
tory; that it is rendered through men 
thoroughly trained in their profession, 
and that the work of the field force is 
efficiently supplemented by a home 
office keenly alive to the safety of the 
company, the advantage of its em- 
ployes, and the rights of the insuring 
public. Only through a conservation 
greater than we have ever yet at- 
tempted can this ideal public service be 
rendered; and this ideal service of the 
present will be the required service of 
the near future. 


Banquet Is Given by 
Kansas City Companies 


| Kansas City life companies — 


Kansas City Life, Midland Life, 
Business Men’s Assurance and Conti 
nental Life—gave an elaborate banquet 
Thursday night. J. B. Reynolds of 
the Kansas City Life, one of the foun- 
ders and first president of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, was toastmaster. 
Dan Boone of the Midland planned 
the artistic decorations. President H. 
W. Johnson of the American Life Con- 
vention sketched briefly its scope, early 
history and its mission. 

J. C. Nichols, one of the big real 
estate men of Kansas City, was a 
speaker. He is developing the Sunset 
Hills district. Mr. Nichols is a direc- 
tor of two Kansas City life com- 
panies. He told of shifting values in 
cities due to changing residential and 
business districts. The traffic condi- 
tions are becoming more serious for 
big cities. He said it was wise to 
make a survey of traffic and freight 
conditions. He urged proper city plan- 
ning with an eye to future growth. 
He said that there is a shortage of 
3,500,000 homes in this country. Mrs. 
George S. Galloway, wife of the man- 
ager of the American Service Bureau, 
sang most delightfully. 

Chancellor E. H. Lindley of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., 
spoke on “Human Engineering.” He 
said most employers do not get the 
whole men to work. Only parts of 
men work. It is the duty of em- 
ployers to develop leaders. Every 
modern business man must take a per- 
sonal interest in his help. The right 
powers in.men must be wakened. 


American Service Bureau 

There was anticipation of a skirmish 
over the new inspection company of 
the American Life Convention, the 
American Service Bureau, but it did 
not develop much strength. The com- 
mittee in charge of organizing it re- 
ported and its work was approved. 
There was some discussion over the ex- 
pense and the amount paid the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau but it was not bitter. 


Greetings to Orville Thorp 
Secretary Blackburn sent the follow 

ing telegram to Orville Thorp of Dal- 
las who has been elected president of 
the National Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation: “Personally and on _ behalf 
of the American Life Convention, 1 
congratulate you on your election. We 
wish you a splendidly successful ad 
ministration.” 


Accompanying President H. W. 
Johnsor of the Convention as a body 
guard from his own company, the Cen- 
tral Life Illinois, were Secretary S. 
B. Bradford, Vice-President Charles 
Nadler, General Counsel W. H. Hine- 
baugh and Medical Director F. W 
Burrows. 
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Aaviduad. Health saad Lite 


BY H. G. SCOTT 


H. G. Scott, vice-president and secretary of the Reliance Life, 
is one of the keen underwriters of the day. The Reliance Life has made 
a marked success in writing health and accident insurance in connection 
with life. Mr. Scott’s observations are well worth reading. 


LTH 


BOUT fourteen years ago the 
A directors of our company decided 
it would be advantageous to add 

an accident and health department to 
our life company, as several companies 
were selling the combined policies. 
After we had investigated the results 
accomplished by some of the companies 
then writing casualty insurance and 
some of the companies that had had 
casualty departments and discontinued 
them, we were more discouraged than 
encouraged 

We did not drop the matter after the 
first investigation, but kept studying 
and working for a plan that would be 
feasible, and we finally worked out the 
plan which appeared theoretically cor- 
rect to us. The result of our survey 
was that: 

1. By not issuing accident and health 
insurance without life insurance; 

2. By having all risks examined 
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physically and inspected when applying 
for life insurance; 

By making our agency contracts 
such that the commission to the agent 
be adequate and keep the same agent 
writing life business interested in sell- 
ing accident and health insurance at 
the same time; 

4. By having the business adminis- 
tered by the same force of officers and 
clerks that handle the life Lusiness, with 
only the additional clerical help that 
the volume of business would require; 

5. It appeared conclusively to us that 
accident and health insurance could be 
safely written at comparatively low and 
attractive rates. 


UR accident department was 

started in January, 1912, and our 
lirst year’s business was not very en- 
couraging. The’ premiums received 
during that year amounted to only $19,- 
000. In January, 1913, we added the 
health department and at that time 
launched our “Perfect Protection Pol- 
icy.” Our total premium receipts from 
the accident and health department for 
that year were less than $45,000, which 
was far from encouraging. However, 
we felt sure of our plan in theory and 
went on the basis that anything theo- 
retically correct must be correct in 
practice, and this, we believe we now 
have proven. Our accident and health 
premium income from the first six 
months of 1920 was $310,000, 


There are many things to be con- 
sidered by a life company entering the 
accident and health field. The most 
important of all is one that is impor- 
tant to all life companies; that is, the 
lapse ratio. How are accident and 
health claims settlements going to af- 
fect the lapse ratio? By careless, in- 
competent and dilatory handling of the 
claims a decidedly adverse ratio will be 
experienced, whereas careful, compe- 
tent and prompt settlements will not 
only keep the policy in force, but will 
be the means of writing much addi- 
tional insurance. 


HE consideration next in impor- 

tance is that all the men in charge 
of the agency force should be thor- 
oughly imbued with the idea that the 
sale of accident and health insurance is 
just as important to the company as 
the selling of life insurance. Our 
agency directors, supervisors and field 
superintendents know that if they do 
not train and have their men sell acci- 
dent and health, they cannot remain 
with the company. The agency con- 
tract must be drawn so that the agent 
receives an adequate commission and 
the volume of accident and health pre- 
miums must be calculated on a proper 
basis to count for life volume for any 
additional remuneration that may be 
allowed for bonuses, prizes, expenses 
or office allowances and renewal com- 
missions. 

The home office or overhead expenses 
must have due consideration. If the 
accident and health business is handled 
by the same officers as handle the life 
business, there need be no additional 
expense from this source. Our practice 
has been to have all accident and health 
premiums fall due on the same date as 
the life premiums. If it is necessary to 
term-rate an accident or health policy, 
it is term-rated to the anniversary date 
of the life policy. This is intended 
only to give an illustration of what ap- 
pears an immaterial thing which might 
prove very costly. It would mean, if 
the life and accident health premiums 
were of variant dates, there would have 
to be additional addressograph plates, 
additional clerical help in that depart- 
ment, additional clerical help in the 
notice department, additional station- 
ery, printing and postage, and, what is 
the most expensive of all, renewing and 
reinstating would be nearly doubled. 


HE filing of papers and cards is an 

important matter. Casualty files 
and cards must be handled much more 
frequently than those of the life de- 
partment. A system must be devised 
whereby the papers are readily ac- 
cessible. The accounting can be made 
either very complicated or simple. 
This is dependent on the ingenuity of 
the accounts department of the com- 
pany. 

The improper manner of tying up the 
accident and health production with the 
life production in the agency contracts, 
the wrong system of renewing, a poor 
or expensive system of filing and ac- 
counting are pitfalls which will change 
what should be a profitable business 
into a failure. 


FTER seven years of hard work 

the Reliance Life has stamped in- 
delibly upon itself the idea of perfect 
protection. We have in this time seen 
an agency force that received the in- 
novation seven years ago with ice-water 
coolness gradually warm up until now 
every man carrying a Reliance rate- 
hook is selling perfect protection. In 
fact, a great many of our representa- 
tives have said within the past three or 
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Decks Are Now Cleared 


Do not make the mistake of 
thinking of the Amicable Life as 
it was a few years ago. The 
Amicable Life of today, reborn, re- 
vamped, rejuvenated, is as clean 
as a hound’s tooth. You can ap- 
ply the acid test in any depart- 
ment. The company welcomes 
investigation. 


The ambition of the management is to 
so conduct the affairs of the company as 
to merit the approbation of its agents 
and policyholders and the insurance fra- 
ternity as a whole. We are faced ahead. 
We have put our house in order. New 
men at the helm have brought new ideals 
and ambitions. The company is being 
conducted along sound conservative lines 
by experienced men who are making the 
Amicable Life a real company. 


There is a fine spirit of loyalty all through 


the organization. 
Swear by the ‘‘New”’ 
Amicable Life— 


You’ll not need to 
apologize for it. 


Amicable Life Insurance Company 














A. R. WILSON 
President 


Amicable Life 
Building 


Waco, Texas 























four years if we should discontinue 
selling accident and health additions to 
our life policies, they would be com- 
pelled to seek another means of liveli- 
hood. 

The average individual is not inter- 
ested in life insurance unless it is made 
particularly attractive by a salesman. 
The policy may easily be made interest- 
ing provided it is shown that the in- 
sured will receive personal benefits dur- 
ing his lifetime for any and all loss 
occurring through accident, sickness, 
or total and permanent disability, It 
is our duty as insurers to have every 
insurable person adequately protected— 
not only against the ultimate loss 
when death occurs, but against loss of 
time as well. And it is to our own 
interests to do so. A very considerable 
proportion of the lapse ratio of a life 
insurance company may be charged to 
the fact that the policy is permitted by 
the insured to terminate on account of 
curtailment of earnings or income and 
increase of expense when loss due to 
accident or sickness occurs without 
provision for reimbursement. Life in- 
surance written in combination with 
accident and health insurance is meas- 
urably self-supporting. A life company 
is better fitted, through its highly or- 
ganized renewing department, to cope 


with the renewal problem than is a 
casualty company, and is in position 
to render more satisfactory service to 
its policyholders. 


/ 
5 ASE year at Omaha we listened to 
a very able address by a represen- 
tative of one of the large life companies 
which operates, independently of its life 
business, one of the largest casualty 
businesses done in the country. His 
position regarding life insurance com- 
panies writing accident and health in- 
surance was negative. From his point 
of view, he was correct in his conclu- 
sions. A life company should not ven- 
ture into a general casualty line, which 
is a distinct and separate business from 
life insurance, unless it is the intention 
to make it separate and distinct and to 
have an independent organization to 
conduct it properly. Our _ investiga- 
tions have shown us that even this is 
dangerous. Personal accident and 
health insurance is a part of and ap- 
pertaining to the business of insurance 
on human life, and if the proper meth- 
ods are used, accident and health insur- 
ance should be incorporated in every 
life insurance policy, the same as a total 
and permanent disability clause, which 
has become a part of almost every life 
policy issued today. 


New Accidental Death Rider 


ARRY B. ARNOLD, general 

counsel of the Midland Mutual, 

chairman of the special commit- 
tee of the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel, presented a contemplated con- 
tract covering accidental death benefits 
with a life policy. The association now 
has the subject under discussion this 
draft. It is: 
BRO. ccvcsecees Life Insurance Company 

Accidental Death Benefit 


Supplementary Contract attached to 
Life Insurance Policy No. .......... eoce 
ad cnnde beh cobb ew siedam&es 
the Insured. 

Subject to the terms and conditions 
herein contained, the company, in addi- 
tion to the amount payable under the life 
insurance policy, to which this supple- 
mentary contract is attached, will pay to 
the beneficiary or beneficiaries under 
SO DG TRO GR OF Bo ccccccicsccaces 
in the event of the death of the insured 
(A) prior to the anniversary date of said 
policy nearest the insured’s attained age 
of 60 years, if death shall result from 
bodily injuries caused directly, exclu- 
sively, and independently of all other 
causes, by external, violent and acci- 
dental means. Provided that, all pre- 
miums under said policy shall have been 
duly paid; and that said policy not be in 
force as extended or paid up insurance 
under the _ non-forfeiture provisions 
thereof; and that death shall ensue 
within 90 days from the date of such in- 
juries and shall not be the result of or 
be caused by murder or self-destruction, 
sane or insane, or be caused by or con- 
tributed to, directly or indirectly, or 
wholly or partially, by disease, mental 
infirmity, or any kind of poison; and that 
death shall not occur while nor result 
from riding or being in or upon any 
aerial device or conveyance (B). 

The provisions of said policy and the 
application therefor concerning (D) mis- 
representation, proofs of death, limita- 
tion of action, change of beneficiary and 
assignment are hereby referred to and 
by such reference made a part hereof. 
No other provisions of said policy shall 
be held or deemed to be a part of this 
supplementary contract. 

The annual premium for this supple- 
mentary contract is $.....ccccccccccccs ‘ 
and shall be payable on the premium 
dates of said policy for........... years; 
but the failure to pay any premiums 
when due under said policy or this sup- 
plementary contract shall automatically 
terminate this contract and all rights 
hereunder. 

This supplementary contract shall also 
terminate and liability and the payment 
of premiums hereunder shall end at the 
anniversary date of said policy nearest 
the insured’s attained age of 60 years, or 
when the insured shall become totally 
and permanently disabled, or when said 
policy is in extended or paid up insur- 
ance under the non-forfeiture provisions 
thereof, (C). 


This supplementary contract may be 
canceled at any time by the insured by 
written notice to the home office of the 
company. 

No change in, addition to, waiver or 
permit, under this supplementary con- 
tract shall be valid unless signed by the 
president or secretary of the company 
and endorsed hereon. 


BE Ghia vc ccsctecsecusccconecceedsess 

PE TereTT: 0 ere ere 1920 
ree COMPANY, 

? éinchecausentesouween Secretary. 





Additional Suggestions 


The above form should not be used 
except on the advice of home office coun- 
sel, given after consideration of local 
statutes and departmental requirements. 

This form is recommended by the 
committee, and may be supplemented by 
any of the provisions hereinafter sug- 
gested. 

Some of the suggestions made by 
counsel for the companies are noted be- 
low, and phraseology is suggested which 
may be used, but the committee finds 
such a difference of opinion that it has 
been thought best to leave to each com- 
pany the addition or elimination of 
these suggestions, which should only be 
adopted on the advice of home office 
council. 

The additional suggestions made by 
the committee with reference to the 
notes (A), (B), (C) and (D) in the above 
form are: 

(A) If it is desired to limit the sup- 
plementary contract to the premium- 
paying period of the policy, there should 
be inserted at this point, “during the 
premium paying period of said policy 
and.” 

Special Hazards Eliminated 


(B) If it is desired to exclude liability 
for military and naval service and other 
particular hazards the following optional! 
forms are suggested: 

(1) (a) “Nor while the insured is in 
the militia, national guard, army or 
navy.” 

(b) “Nor while the insured is enrolled 
in the militia, national guard, army or 
navy.” 

(c) Either (a) or (b) with the addi- 
tion of the words “in time of actual 
war.” 

(2) “Nor while the insured is enrolled 
as a policeman of any state, municipality 
or governmental agency.” 

(3) Like provision for fire department 
service. 

(4) Like provision for “violating any 
law.” 

(5) (a) “Nor while the insured, either 
generally or casually, is in any occupa- 
tion or employment which under the 
rules and practices of the company is 
rated as extra-hazardous.” 

(b) Or recite the specific occupational 
hazards intended to be excluded. 

(C) If the suggestions for any of the 
optional provisions (B) are adopted, at 
this point (C) in the above form similar 
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language should be added for the ter- 
mination of liability under the optional 
provisions adopted, if it is desired to 
terminate the supplementary contract 
rather than exclude the particular haz- 
ard and continue the contract. 

(D) If it is desired to provide for in- 
stallment payments there should be in- 
serted “installment options.” 

The number of years and amount of 
premiums to be inserted in the blank 
spaces of paragraph 5 would be con- 
trolled, by whether the accidental death 
benefit premium is payable to age 60, or 
commuted to the premium paying period 
of the life or endowment policy where 
such premium paying period ends prior 
to age 60. 


LIFE INSURANCE PUBLICATION 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


and the copy has taken on a very dif- 
ferent aspect. Today in the life in- 
surance advertisements the public is 
told of the great service of life insur- 
ance, told of the advantages of the 
company. They are told of the meth- 
ods of operation of the companies and 
of their investments. Of course this 
character of advertising which is sin- 
cere and has the true ring to it, does 
a world of good in giving to the public 
the kind of information about life com- 
panies and the institution of life in- 
surance which they should have. 

We owe much to the insurance jour- 
nals. Today they are clean, high-class 
and reputable. They collect and pub- 
lish the news and facts of our business 
and from them is published much ma- 
terial that is of great benefit. No trade 
journals in any business are more bene- 
ficial. 


AM firmly of the opinion that it 

would be very beneficial to the life 
insurance business if the companies 
could unite on a method of cooperative 
advertising for the education of the 
public. The cost of this advertising 
could be borne by the companies by 
each setting aside and paying into a 
general fund a very small sum, and ad- 
vertisements of the benefits of legal 
reserve life insurance and not of any 
particular company could be carried in 
all of the important newspapers and 
periodicals of the country evéry day in 
the year. I think we would be very 
much surprised at the low cost of co- 
operative advertising of this character 
and it would be real advertising which 
would produce results for all. Many 
hours of selling expense would be 
saved and the public and especially the 
future generations would be educated to 
the value of life insurance service. Ad- 
vertising done during thrift week last 
year was an example. Recent adver- 
tisements of life insurance run by banks 
are an example. 


bd the life companies want the public 
acquainted with the value of what 
they have to offer, they are the ones to 
disseminate this information. It will 
be their job to do their own work, and 
if they do it themselves it will be done 
effectively. If they depend upon other 
people and other agencies to do their 
advrtising and carry their messages, it 
will continue to scatter just like it has 
in the past. There is no reason why 
every life company should not be well 
and favorably known in every terri- 
tory in which it is doing business. The 
extent to which it is known would, of 
course, depend upon its organization in 
the community, but as it progresses 
and grows there is no reason why the 
public should not know of this insti- 
tution. If a live agent has a territory 
comprised of one county, it will not 
be very long until every person in that 
county is acquainted with his company 
and his service. 


fF Rom what statistics I have gath- 
ered there are about 250,000 life in- 
surance men in the United States, men 
who make their living by seeing people 
and writing life insurance. There are 
about 40,000,000 policies in force. The 
population of the United States is 
something over 100,000,000. There 
must be a policy on about one-third 
of the entire population of the United 
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States, not making any allowances for 
the duplication of policies in different 
companies, and even in the same com- 
pany. Agents and policyholders are 
friends or should be. One of the ob- 
jects of every life company should be 
to create a good will in its favor be- 
cause good will means more to the life 
company than anything else that it has. 
The company has complete control 
over the character of its investments 
and can from time to time change and 
modify its investments for the benefit 
of the company. It has complete con- 
trol over the character of policies which 
it issues. It has complete control over 
the territory which it will enter. Yet 
it takes something more than all that 
to make a life insurance company and 
the greatest of all the other things is 
good will. Good will can only come 
from a good name and a good char- 
acter. Business may be _ technically 
transacted on proper methods and yet 
done in such a way that it does not 
create good will. 


DEPARTMENT store tries always 
to make its store a place which 
the people know and to which they 
like to come, whether to trade there 
or not. They try to make it easy for 
a person to do business in the store. 
They spend money to please patrons 
and make friends. They work entirely 
upon the theory that the customer is 
always right. If there is any ques- 
tion to be decided the doubt is always 
resolved in favor of the customer. 
That is business. The live banks of 
our country try to make it just as easy 
and simple as possible for every per- 
son, even a child, to transact business 
in the bank. All of this creates a 
good will. The life companies of the 
country today have simplified their 
methods until there is no institution 
in all the world which has such plain, 
simple and effective business methods 
as does the life insurance business and 
yet the public is not properly ac- 
quainted with that fact. We have not 
yet paid enough attention to good will 
as an asset. 
If the companies had as their object 
a requirement of every agent that he 
become thoroughly and well acquainted 
with his policyholders, and that during 
each year it was his duty to acquaint 
these policyholders as well as the pub- 
lic with the value of life insurance 
and especially with the service ren- 
dered by his own company, it would 
not be long until every person in the 
United States would be well acquainted 
with the necessity and value of life 
insurance. What a world of facts we 
would have to give to our fellow-man, 
in all of which he and his family are 
interested. 


URING the past few years many 

companies in the country have had 
one month each year which is set aside 
as “policyholders’ month.” The ob- 
ject of these months have differed with 
the different companies. With some 
of them the sole purpose is to secure 
more new business, but I believe that 
is the wrong object for “Policyholders’ 
Month.” We have had a “Policyhold- 
ers’ Month” for ten years. Its pri- 
mary object has been to shake hands 
with old policyholder, renew our ac- 
quaintance and friendship and ask them 
if they know of any way by which 
we can improve our service to policy- 
holders. Of course, seeing people 
always produces new business and the 
new business written on old policy- 
holders and _ their friends during 
“Policyholders’ Month,” with its ob- 
ject as above stated, has been most 
satisfactory to us and at the same time 
every policyholder looks forward to 
the month of December as “Policy- 
holders’ month” and expects at that 
time to shake hands with one of our 
agents. I know of no reason why 
an agency should ever get so large 
but that the policyholders can be prop- 
erly divided up so that some agent will 
during “Policyholders’ Month” see the 
policyholder in his home and _ shake 
hands with him and his family and 











The Golden Rule Way Is the 
Right Way 


We Say to Our Agents: You can’t bend 
the Golden Rule without breaking it. Be- 
tween right and wrong it knows no compro- 
mise. We used to seek agents from other 
companies; we didn’t know any better then; 
we were trying to find a shorter and easier 
way to success than the Golden Rule way. 
We worried about other companies. You 
worried about your competitors. We weren't 
very happy then. Now we are passing on to 
other companies Do-As-You’d-Be-Done-By 
dealing, and ask you to pass it on to your 
competitors. No twisting of agents. No 
twisting of business. Everybody prosperous. 
Everybody happy. 

We Say to Our Agents: When you talk 
Company, you confuse the prospect and nar- 
row his vision of what Life Insurance will 
do for him. Life Insurance is a science based 
on the laws of mortality. It is not something 
kept in the Home Office and handed out to 
you for barter or sale. It is above company. 
It is created by the policyholders themselves. 
In the face of this great fact, little differences 
between companies shrivel to nothingness. 
When you have grasped this deep-rooted 
principle, it will be easy to do your work in 
the Golden Rule way. 

We Say to Our Agents: We cannot prom- 
ise to issue a policy on a life in a day, or even 
to issue it at all. Our policyholders share 
equally in the benefits of our life-long serv- 
ice and each is making Life Insurance pos- 
sible for the other. The Golden Rule demands 
that we use time and care before denying 
him its benefits; for the same reason, justice 
to our policyholders demands that we care- 
fully establish his worthiness to share the 
benefits. 

We Say to Our Agents: All the books on 
conduct and morality might be destroyed and 
Golden Rule men could re-write them, clearer 
—perhaps better. A policy-contract may be 
lost, but our obligation remains. You need 
not worry about your contract with us 
whether it be direct or with a General Agent. 
We will construe it the Golden Rule way; 
just a little more liberal than its written 
terms. 

We Say to Everybody: We have placed on 
our books over ninety millions of insurance 
in less than nine years. Our assets are eight 
and a half millions. We have a happy, pros- 
perous organization, working in sixteen 
states. 

THE GOLDEN RULE WAY is not only the 
right way, but it pays to be honest; it pays 
to be fair—it is folly to cheat. 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 









































Northern 
States 
Life 
Insurance 


Co. 


HAMMOND, IND. 


Operating in two of the great Western 
States—Indiana and Illinois. Get with 
a live company that is working in a 
live territory. The Northern States is 
active at the Home Office and in the 
field. Its agents are up and doing. 
They are getting results. They are 
enthusiastic as individuals and as a 
body. They have punch in their work. 


Our agents are delivering the goods, 
making money and are contented. 


Join a live organization. Lets talk it 


over. 


Our Growth July 1, 1920 


INCREASES 


INCOME 


December 31, 1918 
December 31, 1919 


Net Gain 


$160,456.00 
319,537.00 


99% 
ASSETS 


December 31, 1918 
December 31, 1919 959,406.00 


Net Gain 137% 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


December 31, 1918 $ 4,301,191.00 
December 31, 1919 10,011,690.00 


Net Gain 160% 
ASSETS 
June 30, 1920 $1,001 ,000.00 


Insurance in Force June, 30, 1920 


$11,125,200.00 


Dr. H. E. Sharrer 


President and General Manager 


$421,597.00 
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‘ade increase the good will of the 
company and extend their education on 
the value of life insurance. It is in 
this direct way that most of the edu- 
cation must be given. 


O accomplish the true and lasting 

results our home office must be the 
fountain heads for the proper educa- 
tion. We must devise the means and 
methods of acquainting our policyhold- 
ers and the public with our institution. 
As we see it, we must make them see 


it. As we believe and have faith in 
it, we must make them believe and 
have faith, We must have the pa- 


tience to teach well, and as we do, 
we shall see results heap themselves 
upon us as reward for our work. As 
we have elevated and improved our 
agency force, just so shall we by our 
own efforts give the public the true 
education on our business. 

Too many agents in this country up 
to the present time have worked on 
the theory that their duty ceased when 
they had delivered the policy to the 
insured. This is the wrong theory be- 
cause the service of the life company 
is just then beginning. From that day 
until the death of the insured a very 
solemn obligation is a part of the con- 
tract of both the company and the 
agent to that policyholder. It does 
not end then, but it is carried on until 
after the settlement and even to the 
method of settlement and to the best 
advice which the agent and company 
can give for the use, investment and 
conservation of the proceeds of the 
policy. Every company today pro- 
vides different options of settlement. 
All of them have the income settle- 
ments and the trust fund agreements. 
It is just as much the duty of the 
agent to properly advise the benefi- 
ciary as to the method of settlement 
best suited to her needs, as it is for 
him to secure the application for the 
policy itself. In this way the good 
will of the company is created and 
extended. 

The public is interested in the serv- 
ice that life companies give. They 
are interested in its betterment. They 
are willing to co-operate for the bet- 
terment of our service. 


HE companies have during the past 

few years eliminated the crooked 
agent from the business. He has been 
forced to seek other fields for his 
ventures. This in itself has done more 
for the betterment of life insurance 
than any other one thing. It has ele- 
vated the sales force to a much higher 
plane and has given them a standing 
throughout the country which is on a 
par with any other profession today. 
And be it said to the everlasting credit 
of the life companies that all this was 
accomplished voluntarily and not by 
requirements of any law. 

Today there is one other feature of 
salesmanship which is also being han- 
dled by the companies themselves 
which is making for the betterment 
of life insurance in general, and that 
is the elimination of unfair competi- 
tion. Sales today are made upon 
merit. The twister is practically gone 
from the life insurance business and 
competition is rapidly changing to co- 
operation, when everybody will be 
benefited instead of injured by a sale. 


N the last analysis we find that there 

are at most. only a very few people 
who are thrifty and saving and no mat- 
ter how well known is the institution 
of life insurance, nor how well edu- 
cated the public be upon its value, that 
education of itself would not sell our 
business. We know today that there 
are fewer people than there used to 
be who hide their money in some se- 
cluded spot instead of putting it in the 
banks. This is due to education and 
confidence. Today the people gen- 


erally have confidence in banking in- 
stitutions and deposit their money with 
them and we cannot help but believe 
that as the public becomes more gen- 
erally educated and informed on the 





value of life insurance and alia 
upon the great and valuable servic 
which the life companies render, that 
there will be less dependents and that 
these averages, which we are forced to 
admit do exist today, will be lowered. 
And we believe that the service of life 
insurance will show the way to inde- 
pendence and self-support to more peo- 
ple as the years go by. While we know 
that even a thorough education would 
not make people voluntarily buy life 
insurance, any more than the establish- 
ment of churches will make people be- 
come religious, and we know that the 
life agent will always have his position 
and that business must come through 
his profession, yet we believe that 
through the concerted efforts of the life 
companies, the people can be told of 
the advantages of life insurance and of 
the great service and benefaction of life 
insurance, so that our business will 
more quickly come into its own as the 
biggest and best business on the face 
of the earth. 


Joint Committee on 


Valuation Reports 


B. REYNOLDS, of the Kansas 
¢ City Life, chairman of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention’s committee act- 
ing with a similar committee of the 
Presidents Association, reported on the 
efforts to secure new valuation laws in 
New York, Massachusetts, Maryland 
and New Jersey. The Illinois standard 
was adopted in the last two states. 
The New York and Massachusetts 
companies did all they could to back 
up the bill in those states but it did 
not pass. It will come up again at 
the next session, with strong hope of 
meeting with approval. 

A special committee of eastern ac- 
tuaries consisting of R. Henderson, 
Equitable of New York; W. A. Hut- 
cheson, Mutual Life; J. A. Craig, 
Metropolitan; Arthur Hunter, New 
York Life; Henry Moir, Home Life, 
made a supplementary report in which 
they said of the proposed bill: 

1. It has been demonstrated by 14 
years’ experience that the select and ul- 
timate standard of valuation as now 
prescribed by the New York laws is 
not sufficiently liberal to permit the 
successful establishment of a new com- 
pany in this state. 

2. It is desirable that the standard 
of valuation should be such as to per- 
mit of new companies being organized, 
and successfully operated. Some more 
liberal basis of reserves is therefore 
desirable if a safe one can be found. 

3. In our judgment the modified pre- 
liminary term basis of valuation com- 
monly known as the Illinois standard, 
as proposed in this bill, is a scientifically 
sound and safe basis of valuation for 
either an old or new company. 

4. It is a safe basis because— 

a. It securely guarantees the carry- 
ing out of the provisions of the con- 
tracts issued by life companies and 
scientifically safeguards the interests o/ 
policyholders. 

b. Although the present assets re- 
quired by the proposed standard would 
be less than those required on the net 
level premium basis of valuation the 
future net premiums would be greater, 
and the two combined would provide 
as amply for the expected claims on the 


proposed basis as on the net level 
premium basis. 
c. The assumptions regarding fu- 


ture interest earnings and mortality ex 
re are the same in either case. 

. The method proposed by the bill 
is. more nearly in accord with present 
day conditions under which business is 
necessarily written in practice than the 
methods of valuation now in use in 
New York state. 

6. The benefits granted on the - 
spective policy forms are equitably ad 
justed to the premium rates paid and 
there is no discrimination between 
policyholders. 
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C. J. Claassen is secretary of the Peters Trust Company of Omaha 


and vice-president of the Peters National Bank of that city. 


His ad- 


dress on real estate investments was of especial interest to officials of 
life insurance companies in view of their large investments in farm 


mortgages. 
1 Tibet TITLE Be pit 


M° assigned topic is “What Is the 





Most Successful Machinery 

Through Which Safe Mortgages 
May Be Obtained—Both City and 
Farm.” Successful business, like men, 
is judged by the record of its past 
achievement —and rightfully so — for 
the record of the past is the surest 
promise of the future. Therefore, the 
inost reliable plan of measuring suc- 
cessful real estate lending is through 
the records of what has been done in 
the past. 

The two important requirements for 
safe rural land loans are: Intrinsic 
value of security, conscientiously and 
intelligently appraised with reference 
to past value, producing and com- 
munity records; and ability and repu- 
tation of the borrower to take care of 
his obligations promptly when due. 


for the purpose of applying these 
£ methods to the problem of invest- 
ing life insurance funds in rural land 
loans, I have compiled data from in- 
quiries made over 30 of your largest 
life companies, each of which has more 
than $5,000,000 invested in mortgages. 
By the way, one reply stands out so 
splendidly as a record for mortgage 
loans. It reads: 

“This corporation has been in exist- 
ence about 72 years. During that period 
we have taken mortgage loans to an 
aggregate of about $242,000,000, and col- 
lected interest approximating $54,000,- 
100. We have made profit through 
ownership of foreclosed properties and 
in connection with mortgage transac- 
tions, excluding interest, amounting to 
about $616,000. We have made losses 


on similar items, excluding interest, 
approximating $611,000, so that the 
profits have exceeded the loss. In 


other words, for a record of 72 years 
of business, we have conducted trans- 
actions involving nearly $300,000,000 
without the net loss of a single dollar 
of either principal or interest.” 

Think, gentlemen, of the remarkable 
significance of these figures and this 
record. 


HE average real estate mortgage 

experience of the 30 companies is 
5 years plus. Summing up the ex- 
perience of 24 of these 30 companies, 
their recommendations are: 

1. That the most successful plan for 
a life insurance company to make rural 
land loans is through financially re- 
sponsible regional correspondents with 
& permanent organization and capital, 
whose primary business is the mort- 
gage business, and who have been in 
this business long enough to become 
thoroughly established and have built 
up a reputation for conservatism, 
thereby placing a strong moral respon- 
sibility behind each security. 

2. That there should be a close co- 
operation between the company and 
the correspondent and a_ personal 
touch, in order to become acquainted 
with each other’s business methods. 

3. That it is advisable to have a ter- 
ritorial line with protection in the ter 
ritory. 


DISCOVERED one odd circum- 

stance in the early lending of al- 
most every life company, which the 
written replies did not reveal: i. e., 
that almost every company began its 
real estate lending by making loans 
direct to borrowers from the home of- 
hee, and the surprisingly large num- 
ber of foreclosures and losses resulted 
trom these original loans. It was very 
interesting and I put my question inno- 
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cently the first few times on a trip in 
which I had interviews within a week 
in Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Newark, New York and 
Hartford, to find that almost every 
company had a good many losses in 
their original loans, which were made 
direct. 


HE five, seven and ten-year loans, 

I personally believe, are still the 
most suitable for our farmers, and, al- 
though the amortized loan is popular 
in an occasional community, I believe 
it is more of an agitated and passing 
tentation. I do not believe any of the 
long time loans made today will run 
over their tenth year without readjust- 
ment and refinancing. On any land 
lean running longer than five years, and 
at the most seven years, I would rec- 
ommend yearly amortization payments 
of at least 3 per cent. 


N considering the subject of lend- 
ing on city properties it is quite dis- 
tinctly different from farm lending. 
There is a universal law of mutation 
which is constantly operative; every- 
thing is subject to change. Some 
changes come fast and others so 
slowly that they escape notice. The 
value of city property is subject to 
these changes for better or worse 
This is none the less true of farm 
property for the farm is valuable only 
for what it produces and the value and 
character of its products are subject 
to constant change, only that these 
changes are both less likely and less 
sudden, and to that extent farm prop- 
erty has an advantage over city prop- 
erty. 


Entertainment for Ladies 


The Kansas City companies made 
elaborate arrangements to entertain the 
ladies during the convention period. 
On Tuesday noon there was a luncheon 
at the Mission Hills Country Club. 
There was a theater party in the eve- 
ning. On Wednesday there was a 
motor ride and luncheon at the Blue 
Hills Country Club. In the evening 
there was a theater party. The ladies 
were given a luncheon at the Balti- 
more Thursday and went to the theater 
in the afternoon. 
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H. R. CUNNINGHAM 
Vice-President Montana Life 











THIRTEEN YEARS OLD 


CLOSE TO FOURTEEN MILLION IN FORCE 


Writes all standard forms of Life Insurance. 
In 1919 $100,000 Club Membership was four- 
teen men. 

Over 100 producing Agents each month. 
Conservative and successful progress. 
Operates in lowa and South Dakota. 

Covers two states thoroughly. NOT SO 
BIG but what personal service to Agents can 
be given. BIG ENOUGH to render the best 
of service to policyholders and Agents. 

We have several openings in lowa and 
South Dakota for Local Representatives and 
District Managers. 
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The MANHATTAN 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Manhattan, Kansas 
Organized 1918 


DIVIDEND PAYING COMPANY OF KANSAS 


Operating cost of Company very low 
Lapsation rate less than 10% 


Dividend Schedule for 1920 on Policies Issued in 1918 


Age 25 


Ordinary Life Prem. $20.64 Div. $3.30 Net Prem. $17.34 
| 20 Payment Life “ 


29.60 “ 444 “ 2 25.16 


Age 35 


Ordinary Life Prem. $27.40 Div. $4.38 Net Cost $23.02 
20 Payment Life “* 


36.11 “ 5.47 “ “ 30.64 


Agents and General Agents Wanted—Very Liberal Contracts 


All forms of policies written; Life, Endowments, Income, Joint Life, 
Annuities, with Total Disability and Double Indemnity 


Excellent Territory Open 
H. M. LEONARD, President 


MANHATTAN MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 


Manhattan, Kansas 














Discussion O 


Y desire is, in an entirely non- 
M partisan way, to touch upon some 

phase of this question which 
should engage our attention before we 
conclude whether we should advise 
our companies and our friends in the 
field to champion or oppose specific 
measures. Proposals for such legis- 
lation are frequently heard, and I think 
it is a fair statement to say that the 
agency organizations generally favor a 
tightening up of the laws so as to ex- 
clude the unfit and the casual from the 
solicitation of life insurance. This de- 
mand, so far as it comes from the field 
forces, springs, I am satisfied, not at 
all from a desire to create a preferred 
class, savoring of monopoly, but rather 
from a sincere conviction that if the 
unfit and the casual were excluded the 
business would be conducted on a 
higher plane and for its good as a 
whole. Of course, the consideration 
that commissions which now go to the 
members of the objectionable class 
would be divided, on their exclusion, 
among the legitimate and bona fide life 
insurance solicitors, is not altogether 
overlooked. I record my belief, how- 
ever, that such incidental result is not 
the controlling reason for the attitude 
of the men who are most strongly in 
favor of the enactment of restrictive 
laws along this line. 


SYMPATHIZE sincerely and whole 

heartedly with the great body of 
honorable and able men who represent 
our companies, in their desire and in 
their efforts to make of the solicitation 
of life insurancea business of the high- 
est grade. These men have done yeo- 
man service in elevating the business to 
the high repute it now enjoys. They 
are entitled to our support in their de- 
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BY ALFRED HURRELL 


Alfred Hurrell is third vice-president and general solicitor of the 


Prudential. 


He has given especial study to the question of agents’ quali- 


fication laws, which formed a subject of his address before the legal 
section of the American Life Convention. 
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mand for qualification laws, if what 
is proposed will be valid legislation 
when enacted, and is otherwise unob- 
jectionable. 

Of this question, however, I have 
long entertained doubts whether a law, 
which would be considered ideal from 
the point of view of the bona fide 
agency forces, would be constitutional, 
and whether one which was constitu- 
tional would be satisfactory to those 
who press for restrictive legislation. I 
think we may safely assume from what 
we read and hear of the proceedings of 
agency organizations that ar increas- 
ing number of what we will call the 
legitimate, whole-time agents, would 
welcome the enactment of laws which 
would deny a solicitor’s license to any 
person untrained in the knowledge of 
the business, to those of demonstrated 
dishonesty, and to those who now en- 
gage in the business as a side line— 
usually designated as “part-time” men. 


‘HE constitutional principles which 
must be considered in a: discussion 

of the subject arise by reason of the 
Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States. 
The material language of the Fifth 
Amendment is “nor shall any person 
* * * be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law, 
and that of the Fourteenth Amend- 
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Life Insurance Company 


of 


The Minnesota Mutual 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


More than $76,000,000 


of Insurance in Force 


direct 


For Particulars 


2) 
Best Service to Policyholders and Agents 
A few good General Agency openings with 
Contracts with the Home Office 
are available in the Mississippi Valley 
Address the Home Office 
e 





ment, “nor shall any State deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law.” 

The term “liberty” has been con- 
strued by the courts to include the 
right to earn a livelihood in any lawful 
calling or occupation and to pursue 
any lawful trade or avocation. The 
right to labor has many times been 
held to be a property right. The right 
to work in any lawful trade or occupa- 
tion, therefore, is under double protec- 
tion of the constitution as a part of the 
liberty guaranteed to citizens therein 
and also as property. No legislation 
of state or nation may take away either 
from any citizen without due process 
of law. And the mere enactment of a 
law which takes away this liberty or 
property from the citizens has been 
held not to be that due process which 
the constitution requires. 


LONG with these principles must 

be considered that attribute of sov- 
ereignty known as the police power, 
which the courts hold is inherent in 
every government and as underlying 
even constitutions. This power may 
be utilized by the government to regu- 
late or restrict the freedom of its citi- 
zens and the use of their property where 
such regulation or restriction is abso- 
lutely necessary for the protection of 
society or the well being of the state. 


TTT 


Opportunities for the right 


=| Insurance Admitted Surplus to 

=| Dec. 31 in Force Assets Dec. 31 Reserve Policyholders 
= 1906 $650,460 $120,192 1906 $2,850 $116,517 

=| 1907 $1,523,310 $131,092 1907 $16,678 $1 12,933 

=| 1908 $2,099,432 $152,739 1908 $34,076 $117,637 

=| 1909 $2,464,915 $190,755 1909 $58,367 $129,381 

=' 1910 $3,073,447 $229,723 1910 $94,820 $132,148 
= 1911 $4,153,598 $303,439 1911 $148,161 $151,315 
=| 1912 $5,002,310 $394,011 1912 $227,235 $159,605 
=/1913 $6,113,548 $488 039 1913 $305,725 $164,181 
=1914 $6,463,504 $585,435 1914 $397,853 $169,320 
=/1915 $7,332,627 $687,849 195 $493,081 $171,319 
=| 1916 $8,688,041 $835,801 1916 $613,601 $189,825 
=/1917 $10,252,957 $1,028,155 1917 $779,200 $214,337 
S| 1818 $10,627,483 $1,227, 2161918 $960,212 $177 ,618 
=| 1919 $12,672,288 $1,456 730199 $1,177,100 $218,975 
= so ($15,000,000 $1,589,249 $1,302 ,100 $222,500 
=| 


Texas’ bounteous crops and 


Address: 
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Investigate the Fort Worth Life’s History of 
Growth—Steady, Persistent, Consistent 


to avoid the rigors of a Northern winter and cash in on 


of a liberal contract to sell modern policies at attractive rates. 


FORT WORTH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


. N ~ 
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f Qualification Law 





ALFRED HURRELL 


Third Vice-President and General Soe- 
licitor Prudential Life 


Recourse may be had to it as the basis 
of legislative enactment unless the par 
ticular act proposed is specifically o1 
by compelling implication prohibited by 
the constitution. 

The United States being a govern- 
ment of delegated powers, it follows 
that the police power remains inherent 
in the state governments, except wher: 
jurisdiction over the subject matter has 
been conferred on the federal govern 
ment by the constitution. As the con 
stitution did not give congress the 


kind of insurance salesmen 


general prosperity by means 
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power of regulating insurance, such 
police power as exists in reference 
thereto is in the state governments. 


N the one hand, therefore, we have 
constitutional prohibition against 
depriving a citizen of liberty or prop- 
erty by mere fiat of the legislature; 
and, on the other, we have this all per- 
vading, inherent power of the state 
governments to promote the general 
welfare by restricting the exercise of 
constitutional rights, and thus in a 
measure seeming to deny them. Some- 
where, then, between the constitution 
and the police power will be found the 
answer to the question of how far a 
legislature may go in restricting the 
right of a man to solicit life insurance. 
In considering how far constitutional 
guaranties may be modified, it will be 
well to remember that before re- 
strictive regulations may be visited 
upon an occupation under the police 
power, it must be established as a fact 
that the regulations sought to be im- 
posed do actually bear a reasonable 
relation to the health, safety, ,morals 
or welfare of the community. This 
fact is to be determined by the courts 
and is not settled by a mere fiat of the 
legislature. 


ii ~ point was ably set forth by 

Earl, J., writing for the New York 
Court of Appeals in the Jacobs case 
(98 N. Y. 98). In reaching its conclu- 
sion the court commented, “Under the 
mere guise of police regulations, per- 
sonal rights and private property can- 
not be arbitrarily invaded, and the de- 
termination of the legislature is not 
final or conclusive.” 

Applying the doctrines of this case 
to the question of agency qualifica- 
tions, we must conclude that a legis- 
lature cannot arbitrarily permit some 
men to sell life insurance and exclude 
others by the mere device of declaring 
its acts to be for the public welfare. 
The matter will not rest there. The 
courts will not take the legislature’s 
work for it, but will test the act in the 
light of the natural results which will 
flow from it in practical operation. 
They will inquire into the whole ques- 
tion to determine whether as a matter 
of fact the regulations provided will 
actually conserve or promote the pub- 
lic welfare or whether their real object 
is to further the interests of a special 
class. If they find that the public wel- 
fare is promoted by the act they will 
sustain it even if it also benefits a 
class, but if a benefit to a class is 
clearly seen, and the benefit to the pub- 
lic very obscure or fanciful, they will 
not allow a man‘s constitutional right 
to earn money to be denied him merely 
because the legislature says in denying 
him that right it was acting in the pub- 
lic interest. 


THER interesting cases which, it 

seems, sustain the view just ex- 
pressed, are to be found in the efforts 
of some legislators to say who might 
and who might not sell patent medi- 
cines. Far be it from me to suggest 
that the sale of life insurance is like 
unto the sale of patent medicine in any 
particular save that of the underlying 
constitutional principles which must 
protect the seller of the one as well 
as the seller of the other. We must 
agree where the insurance is in an 
authorized company and when the 
medicine or alleged medicine complies 
with the federal and state laws apper- 
taining thereto, that the seller of each 
is pursuing that “lawful business or 
vocation” which Justice Field says is 
the right of all men.” 


OMING to cases affecting the reg- 
ulation of insurance agents and 
brokers, I invite your attention to the 
cases of Hauser v. The North British 
& Mercantile Ins. Co. (136 N. Y. S. 
1015; 152 A. D. 93; affirmed, 100 N. E. 
52; 205 N. Y. 455), and Stern v. Metro- 
politan (154 N. Y. S. 283; 154 N. Y. S. 
472; 111 N. E. 1101). 
In 1911 the New York legislature 
enacted a law for the licensing of fire 
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insurance brokers. The conditions ex- 
isting in New York City in particular 
in the business was desperate, accord- 
ing to the legitimate whole-time brok- 
ers, who had built up large and ex- 
pensive plants of agents, inspectors 
and engineers to serve properly the 
insuring public. Small brokers and 
part-time men plied the brokerage 
trade without let or hindrance. Law- 
yers, ministers, real estate dealers, life 
insurance solicitors, grocers, clerks, 
and in fact any person who controlled 
any business, no matter how small, 
could place it and receive commiss- 
sions therefore. And the men who 
were devoting their whole time to the 
fire brokerage business were anxious 
to restrict the license so that the “part- 
timers” and the unfit should be pro- 
hibited from doing business and earn- 
ing commissions. Here was a line of 
insurance where the skill and _ tech- 
nical knowledge demanded of success- 
ful men was at least equal to that re- 
quired of life insurance solicitors. What 
with the various coinsurance clauses, 
special permits, local fire regulations, 
mortgage provisions, the system of 
charges and credits for various degrees 
of fire protection or lack of same, 
which entered into the making of the 
rate, the subjects of the insurance it- 
self—such as buildings, contents, use 
and occupation and rent, different 
hazards in the same building, each af- 
fecting the rate on all—here was a con- 
fusion of factors which required spe- 
cial knowledge in the applying thereof 
if the public was to be protected when 
it bought and paid for fire insurance. 


O the legislature was convinced that 

the public welfare demanded that 
fire brokers be licensed and regulated. 
Instead, however, of laying down 
standards of competency as the test 
for securing a license it provided that 
before an applicant could be granted 
one he must file a verified petition 
with the superintendent of insurance, 
setting forth (among other things) 

“(d) That the applicant is engaged, or 
intends to engage, in good faith, prin- 
cipally in the insurance business, or 
that he conducts, or intends to con- 
duct, such business in connection with 
a real estate agency or a real estate 
brokerage business.” 

The owners of delicatessen shops 
were to be proscribed, while dealers in 
real estate were favored, besides, of 
course, the regular whole-time legiti- 
mate fire broker. Here was an honest 
attempt to better this line of business 
by restricting it to men who were 
wholly engaged in it or were engaged 
in it together with another cognate or 
germane business, which would nat- 
urally fit in well under one manage- 
ment. 

The statute lasted just long enough, 
however, to furnish the New York 
courts with a perfect text from which 
to expound and apply well known con- 
stitutional principles. When _ their 
opinions were filed, holding the law 
hopelessly invalid, the insurance busi- 
ness and the public stood advised once 
more of some fundamentals which no 
American legislature can ignore in 
shaping laws designated to limit the 
right of men to work. 


HE other New York case referred 

to, Stern v. Metropolitan, arose 
over the section (91) of the New York 
insurance law, which provides that be- 
fore a person will be permitted to so- 
licit life insurance in that state, he 
must secure a license from the super- 
intend of insurance, the statute also 
providing, “The superintendent of in- 
surance shall have the right to refuse 
to issue or renew any such certificate 
in his discretion.” The plaintiff, who 
claimed commissions from the defend- 
ant, had not taken out a license. The 
defendant set this omission up as a 
defense, asserting that the license was 
of necessity a condition precedent to 
recovery. On demurrer to the answer 
the Special Term held that the section 
violated both the federal and state con- 
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This Company is Distinguished 
Among Others by the Following 
Characteristics: 


Strictly Mutual 

Low Net Cost 

Symmetrical Growth 
Reputation for Square Dealing 
Progressive Methods 
Equitable Agency Contracts 
Clear and Simple Policies 


Close Cooperation Between Home 
Office and Field 


Strength of Structure While in the 
Building Process 


No Strange Gods Worshiped 


A Peculiar Realization of the Responsi- 
bilities on Part of Management 


Indianapolis Life Insurance 
Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
FRANK P. MANLY, President 




















eins Counts! 


Mere size, age, tradition or history do not necessarily constitute 
the most desirable company. 


Agents find that worth and service come from a close relationship 
with the home office, experienced and capable management, a feeling of 
personal responsibility to policyholders, an official board with a vision 
and a sincere desire to furnish dependable, solid indemnity. 


The San Jacinto’s president knows personally every agent of the 
company, has a cordial feeling for him, advises and encourages him. 
He knows just what the agent is meeting in the field. He helps these 
men to make substantial progress. 


It is this close, intimate contact that makes the San Jacinto force 
a hard hitting organization. 


San Jacinto Life Insurance Company 
OF BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
H. M. HARGROVE, President 
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Significant Commentary! 


A publisher of Well-Known Insurance Periodicals and Books recently 
reported that during his tours of the country, Insurance Men he met more 
frequently spoke of the distinctive success achieved by THE COLUMBUS 
MUTUAL LIFE than that of any other company. He may have exagger- 
ated a bit, but the Widespread Favorable Notice The Columbus Mutual has 
attracted is an interesting commentary on a significant development in the 


Insurance Business. 


In a little over a dozen years this Company, in the quality and cost of its Insur- 
ance, matched or passed the records established by the long-recognized top notch compa 


nies; matched or passed them in service to policy-holders, although they had over a half- 


entury start. and the advantage of a thousand times the prestige and volume. 


By the entire climination of a vast amount of customary organization expense sal- 
aries, advances, drawing accounts, fees, rents, etc., for extra vice-president, managers, su- 
pervisors, superintendents, general agents, and special agents—The Columbus Mutual has 
saved many thousands of dollars and will save millions—-millions for policy-holders and 


producing agents in the field. 


The Company which discovered the best way to serve policy-holders and also serve 
the agents who actually produce the business was named after Christopher Columbus, and 
its home office is located at COLUMBUS, OHIO, where inquiries may be directed by men 
of character who can sell insurance and appoint other agents in Ohio, Michigan, Nebraska, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia and District of Columbia. The President of the 
Company, C. W. Brandon, was a producer and successfully worked in the field for 25 
years. He insisted on vested renewals and unrestricted territory provisions among others 


as features of the Columbus Mutual Agency contract. 
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stitutions in that it conferred on the 
superintendent “absolute power to re- 
fuse a certificate for any reason, how- 
ever arbitrary or unreasonable, or for 
no reason at all.” In this respect it 
followed the reasoning of the Illinois 
court in Noel v. People. There was 
this difference between the bases, how- 
ever—in the Illinois case the state was 
suing for a penalty for a violation of 
the law, alleging that the defendant 
was seling patent medicine without a 
permit. The defendant in that case 
set up that he had applied for a per- 
mit which the board of pharmacy re- 
fused without giving a reason therefor, 
thus furnishing the evidence that it was 
in very fact exercising an arbitrary 
discretion. In the Stern case it ap- 
peared that the plaintiff never applied 
for a license to solicit insurance, so 
he was not in position to assert that 
he had been arbitrarily refused one. 


HIS difference, and this difference 

alone, led the appellate courts to 
reverse the decision of the Special 
Term. On the sole ground that it did 
not appear that the superintendent had 
acted arbitrarily under the section in 
denying the plaintiff a license (he not 
having applied for one), they refused 
to declare the section invalid. The 
Appellate Division did not disagree 
with the Special Term that the statute 
was susceptible of an unconstitutional 
construction, but said in substance that 
if it could be constitutionally con- 
strued it would be held good and that 
the courts would correct any arbitrary 
acts thereunder if the officer to whom 
the discretion was granted undertook 
to act under it in an unconstitutional 
manner. 


OMING back then to the assertion 

made early in the paper that some- 
where between the constitution and the 
police power would be found the answer 
to the question of how far a legislature 
may go in restricting the right of a 
citizen to solicit life insurance, I would 
say, summing the matter up academ- 
ically, that the cases fairly demon- 
strate: 

1. That the right of a citizen freely 
to follow any lawful occupation is 
guaranteed to him by the constitution. 

2. That this right may not be 
abridged or restricted by the state ex- 
cept under the police power. 

3. That the police power of the state 
is not above the constitution, but can 
only be exercised in accordance there- 
with for the actual protection of the 
health, morals, safety or welfare of the 
community. 

4. That the exercise of the police 
power can only be sustained where the 
abridgement of the constitutional rights 
of the ctizen is clearly shown to be 
for the protection of the health, etc., 
of the community in general. 

5. That where, in the exercise of the 
police power in regulation of a lawful 
occupation by license or otherwise, 
certain qualifications are to be required 
to be met by the citizen preliminary 
to following the occupation, these 
qualifications must have reference to 
his competency and trustworthiness. 
and cannot be merely arbitrary re- 
quirements. 

6. That a state may lodge discretion 
in a public board or official to deter- 
mine the competency or trustworthi- 
ness of a citizen who applies for a li- 
cense to follow an occupation coming 
within the police power of the stata 
and in such cases the presumption is 
that the board or official will exercise 
that discretion honestly and not arbi- 
trarily or capriciously; and, 

7. That if such board or official acts 
arbitrarily, its or his action will be un- 
constitutional and subject to be re- 
viewed and set aside by the courts. 


E may conclude,therefore, that valid 
laws may be enacted requiring 
life insurance solicitors to be licensed, 
but that the license provided for must 
either be granted to every person who 
applies therefor or that standards of 
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competency and trustworthiness must 
be set up in the statute to which all 
must measure (and to which all must 
have the opportunity of measuring), 
as a condition of securing the license; 
that if the law itself does not set up 
those standards, but leaves the grant 
ing of the license to the discretion of 
the commissioner of insurance or 
other official, he must set them up in 
administering the law and adhere to 
them in granting licenses thereunder 
on penalty of having his acts reviewed 
and overturned by the courts which 
jealously guard constitutional rights. 

We must also conclude from the fore 
going that the “part-time” man cannot 
be eliminated by legislation. If he is 
competent and trustworthy, he is just 
as much entitled under the constitu 
tion to his certificate as is the greatest 
producer in the business. The legis 
lature can no more exclude him there 
from than it could provide by statute 
that no state license empowering a doc 
tor or a lawyer to practice his profes 
sion within the state should be granted 
unless the applicant therefor should 
agree to engage thereafter in no other 
line of business, or to provide that if 
such licensee should engage in any en 
terprise outside of his profession, his 
license should be forfeited. 

In fine, requirements of competency 
and trustworthiness mark the uttermost 
limits of a legislature’s power, beyond 
which it cannot go in restricting the 
right of citizens to engage in the inter 
esting occupation of preaching the life 
insurance gospel for hire. 





Convention Roster 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


Reserve Loan Life—Guilford A. Deitch 
Indianapolis, Ind.; G. L. Stauman. 
Rockford Life—Frances lL 

Rockford, Il. 

Royal Union Mutual Life—Otis Hann, 
Des Moines, lowa; Harry W. Rice, A. P 
Osburn. 

San Jacinto Life—H. M. Hargrov:« 
Beaumont, Tex. 

Security Mutual Life—W. A. Lindley 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Security Life—J. Charles Seitz, Chi 
eago. Ill. 

Southland Life—Harry L. Seay, Dallas 
Tex.; Harry B. Seay. 

Southwestern Life—T. W. Vardell, Da 
las, Tex.; C, F. O’Donnell. 

Surety Fund Life—Dr. E. Klaveness 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

St. Lauis Mutual Life—Edwin J. Mey 
er, St. Louis, Mo. 

State Life, Ind.—H. Barkett, Indian 
apolis; Charles F. Coffin, Indianapolis 
Ind. 

Travelers—W. N. Bagley, Hartford 
Conn.; William Broswith, Hartford, Conn 

Two Republics Life—A. H. Rodes. E! 
Paso, Texas. 

United Life & Accident—Robert J. Me: 
rill, Concord, N. H. 

Volunteer State Life—W. N. Mille: 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; A. L. Key. 

West Coast Life—Francis B. Keesiing 
San Francisco. 

Western Life—Jas. H. Jamison, Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Western Reserve Life—John W. Dra 
xoo, Muncie, Ind. 

Western Reserve Life—J. H. Leffler 
Muncie, Ind.; H. H. Orr. 

Wisconsin Life—N. J. Frey, Madison 
Wis.; F. P. Anderson. 

Business Men's Assurance—C. 8S. Jobes, 
Kansas City, Mo.; W. T. Grant, John E 
Higdon, A. J. Rieder, L. D. Ramsey, A. FP 
Osborn. 

Southern States Life—W. L. Moore 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Standard Life—J. R. Paisley, Decatur 
Ill. 

Farmers & Bankers Life—Geo. R. Jew- 
ett, Wichita, Kan. 

Southern Surety—W. W. Powell, Des 
Moines. 

Standard Life—John C. Hill, Pitts 
burgh, Pa.; Chas. B. Horton. 

Philadelphia Life—Ernest W. Bleh! 
Philadelphia. 

Mid-Continent Life—Edwin Starkey, 
@klahoma City, Okla. 


Brown 





Chairman J. C. Jones of the Legal 
Section struck a popular chord when 
he stripped off his coat at the meeting. 
The delegates thereafter sat in ther 
shirt sleeves, much to their comfort 
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Convention Visitors 


Metropolitan Life—John V. Barnes, 


New York. 

National Life—M. B. Brewer, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Commerce Trust Co.—Townley Cul- 
bertson, Kansas City, Mo. 

Lafayette Life—Dan W. Simms, La- 
fayette, Ind. 

Central Life—H. L. Stout, Fort Scott, 
Kan. 

Des Moines Life & Annuity—A. L. 
Hart, Des Moines, Ja.; E. R. Hart, Des 
Moines, la. 

Western 
Moines, Ia. 

Equitable Life, N. Y.—J. V. E. West 
iaH, New York. 


Life—I. P. Mantz, Des 


Federal Reserve Life—M. C. Zeller. 
Kansas City, Kan. 

Federal Reserve Life—D. H. Holt, 
Kansas City, Kan. 

Retail Credit Company—Walter LC. 


Hill, Atlanta, Ga.; H. C. 
sas City, Mo. 

lusurance Leader—Garret Brown, St. 
|.ouis, Mo. 

Peters Trust—C, J. Claussen, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Int. Life & Trust—J. O. 
Moline, I1l. 

F. B. Collins Investment Co—T. M. 
Miller, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

A.’ C. Savage, Commissioner of In- 
surance, Des Moines, la.; Thomas Wat- 


Motley, Kan- 


Laugman, 


ters, Jr.; Deputy Commissioner, Des 
Moines, Ia. : 
Mutual Underwriter — Arthur 5S. 


Hamilton, Rochester, N. Y. 


American Insurance Digest—J. W. 
Petrie, Chicago, Ill; J. E. Dunne, Chi- 
cago, 


Alfred M. Best Company—Raymond 
[. Smith, New York. 

Manhattan Mutual Life — H. M. 
!eonard, Manhattan, Kan. 

Clover Leaf Life & Casualty—C. A. 
Goehle, Jacksonville, IIl. 

Department of Trade and Com- 
merce—R. R. Griswold, Springfield, II. 

Underwriters’ Review—G. A. Snider, 
Donald H. Clark, 


Des Moines, lIa.; 

Des Moines, Ia. 

Insurance Research and Review 
Service—P. P. Hudson, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Metropolitan Life—M. W. Torrey, 
New York. 


Reinsurance Life—H. B. Hawley, Des 
Moines. 

Gem City Life—John L. Robinson, 
Dayton, O. 

Modern Woodmen—J. W. Sullivan, 
Rock Island, Ill. 

Great State Life—James P. Sullivan, 
Wichita, Kan. 

Great American Life—Joseph E. 
Smith, Hutchinson, Kan. 

Pearsons & Taft—Fred E. Farnham, 
Chicago, II. 

Deputy Commissioner W. J. Mad- 
den, Pierre, S. D. 

Superintendent of Insurance Alfred 
|.. Harty, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Employers’ Indemnity Corporation 

Henry C. Pegram, Chicago, III. 

Fred J. Sovereign, Rockford, IIl. 

Robert E. Daly, Kansas City, Mo. 


Gary National Life—Mrs. Wilbur 
Wynant, Gary, Ind. 

American Life Reinsurance—A. C. 
Bigger, Dallas, Tex. 

Liberty Life—B. R. Bay, Topeka, 
Kan, 
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J. H. MeNAMARA 
President North American Life 


American Life—Robert Brown, Den 
ver, Colo. 

Western Insurance Review—Tarle 
ten Brown, St. Louis, Mo. 

National Underwriter—C. M. 
wright, Chicago, Ill; H. E. 
W. A. Scanlon. 

Insurance Field—G. D. Coates, T. R 
Weddell, Louisville, Ky. 

Insurance Report—Cyrus K 
Denver, Colo. 

American Service Bureau—George S 
Galloway, Chicago, III. 

Bankers’ Life of Kansas—George L. 
Grogan, Olathe, Kan. 

Marcus Gunn, consulting actuary, In 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Great State Life—Benjamin F. Heg- 
ler, Wichita, Kan. 

Prudential—Alfred Hurrell, Newark, 
N. J. 

United Service Bureau—E. P. Hen- 
yon, Chicago, III. 


Cart 
Wright, 


Drew. 


American Life Convention—W. R 
King, editor Legal Bulletin, Omaha, 
Neb. 


Lindsay Sales Service—Forbes Lind- 
say, San Gabriel, Cal. 

Kansas City Life—Frank W. Mc- 
Allister, Attorney General of Missouri, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Pacific Mutual Life—Robert J. Mier, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Reinsurance Life of America—Mar- 
tin R. Nelson, Des Moines. 

Central States Life — Clifford B. 
Peterson, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Farmers’ Life—B. M. Stackhouse, 
Denver, Colo. 

Winner, Richardson & Co.—K. Win- 
ner, San Antonio, Tex. 

Paul L. Woolston, 
uary, Denver, Colo. 

Weekly Underwriter — L. 
Mack, New York. 

Liberty Life—Joseph Goldstein, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Insurance Magazine—Carter Wilder, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

American Service Bureau—R. J. 
Ream, Kansas City, Mo. 

Spectator Company—Harry W 
bard, New York City. 

Dee A. Stoker, Chicago, Ill. 

Gary National Life—Wilbur Wynant, 
Gary, Ind. 

Reynolds Mortgage Co.—J. S. Man- 
ning, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Liberty Trust Co.—F. O. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

G. M. Christner, Shawnee, Okla. 

Mrs. W. T. Eastman, Topeka, Kan. 

Employers’ Indemnity Corporation— 
R. M. Staker and R. E. McGinnis, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


consulting act- 


Alexander 


Bar- 


Ketcham, 


James Victor Barry, assistant secre- 
tary of the Metropolitan Life, one of 
the great convention attenders of the 
country, was present in his effulgent 
glory. 
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The Last Word in New Policy Features 


IS FOUND IN OUR CONTRACTS 


Total Disability 
Monthly Income 
Endowment Option 


Decreasing Premium 
Double Indemnity 
Preferred Life 


The Old Line 


Cedar Rapids Life Insurance Company 


C. B. ROBBINS, President C. B. SVOBODA, Secretary 


Aggressive, Progressive Men Wanted for 
General and State Agencies 
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North American Life 


Insurance Vompany 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Has a record of thirteen 
years of 


Conservative Progress 


Our Territory 


Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Kansas 


No better states in the Union for 
Progressive Life Insurance Salesmen 


We have some good territory for 
a few additional 


District Managers 


ATangaseuncnecencaeen 
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A Winning Combination 








GOOD company, a good policy and a good agent make a 

winning combination. The Commonwealth is Kentucky's 

oldest old line life insurance company and issues both 
Ordinary and Industrial policies, It is firmly established as a 
safe, progressive company, its policies are modern and as 
liberal as consistent underwriting principles will allow. If you 
are the right man to fit in this triangle, the combination will 
mean a permanent, profitable connection for you—good terri- 
tory and prompt, helpful Home Office service. 


Commonwealth Life 
Insurance Co., Louisville, Ky. 


LOUIS G. RUSSELL, 
Manager Industrial Department 


D. G. ROACH, 
Field Manager, Ordinary Dept. 


J. D. POWERS, President 
DARWIN W. JOHNSON, Sec.-Treas. 


I. SMITH HOMANS, 
Ass’t Secretary-Actuary 
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PUT TO THE TEST 


And Not Found Wanting 


The recent report of the examination of the 


CONSERVATIVE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WHEELING, W. VA. 


was very gratifying to the friends of that company. 


Not only was its financial condition substantiated 
but its progress was made a topic of special comment in 
the report. The examiners stated that the company 
is growing rapidly and is putting a heavy volume of 
business on its books. 

Here is a company fresh from the examiner’s hands 
without taint or blemish, progressive and advancing in 
the right way. 

The “Multiform Policy” of the Conservative Life 
is a specialty of. this company. This policy is issued 
in connection with the regular forms and makes a fine 
specialty for the active agent. 


OPERATING IN WEST VIRGINIA, Alabama, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, Ohio 
Pennsylvania and Florida 








Life Palins OS Ee 


By B. R. 


NUESKE 


President Old Colony Life, Chicago 


between the life insurance com- 

pany and the applicant for in- 
surance, who may be the life proposed 
for insurance (to be insured when the 
contract, known as the policy, is is- 
sued), or the beneficiary. When the 
contract issued provides that the in- 
sured may have the beneficiary changed 
under the policy, just by complying 
with certain formalities, and that the 
insured may, without the consent of 
the beneficiary, receive every benefit, 
exercise every right, and enjoy every 
privilege conferred on the insured by 
the policy, or if the language of the 
contract indicates that the insured may 
do such various things, the company 
usually transacts all business con- 
nected with the contract with the in- 
sured alone. Under such a contract the 
beneficiary does not appear actively 
on the scene until after maturity of the 
contract by the death of the insured. 


T HE life insurance contract is made 


HE insurable interest of other per- 

sons in the life of the insured arises 
from the relationship of consanguinity 
or affinity, or from business connection. 
If the insurable interest arises from 
relationship as aforesaid, the extent 
thereof from a financial point of view 
can probably not be measured legally. 
If the insurable interest arises from 
business connection, the extent of the 
insurable interest from a financial point 
of view is more or less legally meas- 
urable, as, for instance, in the business 
connection of creditor and debtor. The 
more remote such relationship is, the 
more doubtful is the insurable interest. 
Of course, where the insurable interest 
is doubtful, the life insurance company 
is usually suspicious of the proposal for 
insurance on the generally sound theory 
that the doubtful insurable interest is 
an indication of the doubtfulness of the 
life proposed for insurance as a risk. 


F importance in a life insurance 

contract is the question of the 
failure of the consideration. The in- 
surance is granted: First—in consider- 
ation of the application therefor. As 
mentioned before, the modern life in- 
surance contract provides that the pol- 
icy, together with the application there- 
for, constitutes the entire contract 
between the parties. The modern life 
insurance contract also provides that 
all statements made by the insured 
shall, in the absence of fraud, be deemed 
representations and not warranties, and 
no such statement shall avoid the policy 
or be used in defense of a claim there- 
under unless it is contained in the writ- 
ten application therefor. A representa- 
tion is an inducement and need be only 
substantially, or rather materially, true. 
A warranty must be literally true, or 
the policy is void. From the foregoing 
provision that the statements of the 


insured shall, in the absence of fraud, 
be deemed representations and not war- 
ranties, we realize that companies must 
investigate their applicants for insur- 
ance carefully before issuing the policy. 
After the policy is issued, the chances 
of contesting successfully a claim under 
a policy obtained, or of having such a 
policy cancelled, are comparatively 
small, as fraud is easy to allege and 
hard to prove. 


HE company should avoid a policy 

improperly obtained as soon as it 
knows the facts constituting fraud. In 
the great majority of cases, however, 
knowledge of fraud does not come to 
the company until after the death of 
the insured, and the company must then 
refuse and defend payment of the 
fraudulent death claim if death has 
occurred within the contestable period 
of the policy. Heretofore it was gen- 
erally held that the company did not 
have to take the initiative in contesting 
such aclaim. But under a recent ruling 
of the Supreme Court of the State of 
Illinois it has become necessary for a 
company not to confine itself to a 
notification of the claimant that it re- 
fuses to recognize the validity of the 
claim, but that it must take active steps 
within the contestable period to obtain 
the legal cancellation of the policy. 
Against whom such active steps should 
be taken after the death of the insured 
the court did not indicate. 

The modern life insurance contract 
provides in the first place that a period 
of grace on one month of not less than 
30 days shall be allowed for the pay- 
ment of every premium after the first. 
during which time the proceeds shall 
continue in force, subject to deduction 
from the proceeds of the policy as a 
death claim of the unpaid premium in 
case death should occur during the 
period of grace. And after premiums 
have been paid on the policy for three 
policy years, the insured becomes en- 
titled, under any form of life or en- 
dowment insurance (and in some 
jurisdictions under long period term 
policies), to a stipulated form of paid- 
up insurance, which paid-up insurance 
may be cashed in for the full net value 
thereof by the mortality and interest 
standard adopted by the company as 
the financial basis for its contracts of 
insurance. Furthermore, the insured is 
given the right to have his application 
for reinstatement of the policy con- 
sidered, if such application for reinstate- 
ment is made within a certain time. 

The theory of and right to non- 
forfeiture by the insured of certain pol- 
iicy equities in case of lapse of policy 
after substantial payments have been 
made by the insured on the contract. 
have been developed gradually with the 
growth of a life insurance contract. 








OFPICS, MANHATTAN BLDG. 
1 So. Dearborn Street 


THE GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO, ILL. 


GREAT PROGRESS OF THE GLOBE 


T. FP. BARRY, LL B. 
Secretary, Gen. Mner. and Founder 
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FOR THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1920 


The Average gain of the GLOBE in Assets, Income, and Insurance in force 
CORE SCEESEDTeraceeSseseSeSSaSessebeseonesesocesoesesscepeEeeqoueseeooepoeeocene 52 percent 


wa 
The y aoa gain of all Life Insurance Companies of United States, the 


last report ee GD SSE BS Gio cvecccncenccnccccocesnesesncceenescneneces 8 percent 
Gain in Interest... .....escccsccevcccvecccccccccccvesccccccsececevecesecsccccsceses 230 percent 
Gain in Weekly Debit Industrial Branch ..........cccccccccccscccccccccccccescece 233 percent 


WHY SUCH PROGRESS IS MADE IS: 
THE GLOBE PAYS CLAIMS BY TELEGRAPH 
THE GLOBE PAYS CLAIMS BY TELEPHONE 
THE GLOBE PAYS CLAIMS BY SPECIAL DELIVERY by check direct to the bene- 


ficiary. 

TEN THOUSAND DEATH and TOTAL and PERMANENT DISABILITY BENEFITS 
PAID on policies issued on residents of Chicago and surrounding towns, within 
the forty-mile limit of Chicago. 

This is more than was paid by any Illinois Life Insurance company in the same 
territory. Such is the record of the Globe Mutual Life Insurance Company, incor- 
porgies under the Illinois Insurance Laws of 1895, or now in its Twenty-sixth year. 

The Globe is the oldest life insurance institution transacting Industrial insurance. 


GAIN roe THE LAST FIVE YEARS 
GAIN IN INCOME.......... 190 per cent 
GAIN IN INSURANCE 0 POG. ....... 116 per cent 


GAIN IN ASSETS 
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PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


rant, and in fact without conscience, 
having no regard for the orphan, the 
widow, and the little home, in many 
instances, of the beneficiaries named in 
these contracts. Much of the un- 
warranted legislation is due to ignor- 
ance and prejudice on the part of legis- 
lative bodies, and until the public is 
properly educated as to the beneficent 
purposes of insurance this thing will 
continue. The imposition of the eighty 
cents per thousand tax may have: been 
excusable as a war measure, but its 
continuance in times of peace is in- 
iquitous, and cannot be defended. 

As a medium of education the estab- 
lishment of a bureau has been sug- 
gested. This may prove to be the 
proper method. It may be questioned, 
however, whether the time has yet 
arrived to try that method of experi- 
ment. In any event, whatever method 
is pursued it should all be under the 
control and direction of this conven- 
tion. 

All the branches of this Convention, 
all its auxiliary organizations, all in- 
terests affiliated with the parent body 
must learn to co-operate in promoting 
public opinion as to the place of life 
insurance in the economy of human 
affairs. 


E are all agreed that something 

should be done, but how is the 
question. Some maintain that the only 
function of the convention is to take 
charge of legislation in the various 
states and in the nation; that when 
adverse legislation is reported in some 
far off corner of our great country that 
the officers of the convention, or some 
representative thereof, should post 
haste go and prevent such adverse 
legislation, and by the same process of 
reasoning should obtain in any juris- 
diction what might be _ conceived 
needed legislation. This without proper 
preliminary education and co-operation 
is a most short sighted view of the 
situation. No one has less influence 
with local legislative bodies than the 
representative of any large business 
corporation, and the first thing that 
suggests itself to such a local legisla- 
tive body is one of self interest, and 
personal benefit on the part of any one 
representing such interest deemed to 
be foreign to them. 


HE basis upon which to found an 

appeal for remedial or preventive 
legislation must rest upon local con- 
ditions, urged by local interests, sup- 
ported by public opinion. When such 
a condition prevails, then, the officers 
of any given organization, or its rep- 
resentative, will be permitted, in fact 
invited, to submit facts pertinent to 
the matter under consideration. The 


public should be made to thoroughly 
understand that the business of insur- 
ance is not now one of pecuniary profit. 
It is a business, the purpose of which 
is most beneficent. The public should 
be made to understand that the large 
reserve fund of each company is a 
trust fund, enabling the company to 
mature its policy contracts in favor of 
the beneficiaries therein named. The 
public generally considers this fund as 
the property of the individual company, 
as the earnings created by the busi- 
ness, and some company officers, in- 
advisedly, it might be said foolishly, 
by word or act, or both, lead the public 
to believe that this fund represents 
company earnings. 


ITH the two great insurance or- 

ganizations, the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents and_ the 
American Life Convention, standing 
shoulder to shoulder, for the benefit of 
the business of insurance in all its 
activities, with the united influence of 
the Legal Section of the American Life 
Convention, the Medical Section, the 
American Service Bureau, affiliated 
with the American Life Convention, 
and the actuarial societies, together 
with the vast field force of the indi- 
vidual companies, including its policy- 
holders, a campaign can be undertaken 
and continued that shall ultimately 
place the public in possession of such 
information as will make it possible to 
protect the business of insurance from 
being unduly menaced by hurtful legis- 
lation, both in the state and in the 
nation. Much progress has already 
been accomplished along this line. 


HE old maxim, “We judge the 

future by the past” is only relatively 
true at this time. These are abnormal 
times. It is the day of big things done 
in a big way. A note of warning has 
repeatedly been sounded against what 
is esteemed by many to be over- 
production on the part of life com- 
panies. But it should be remembered 
that the farmer by intense cultivation 
of the field has made “two stalks of 
grain grow where one grew before.” 
There is a greater demand for insur- 
ance than ever, because its need, use 
and purpose is better understood, and 
as the commodity prices are being ad- 
vanced the size of the policy is being 
correspondingly increased. 

In 1914 the aggregate deposits in the 
nearly 30,000 banks in the United States 
were approximately $11,000,000,000, as 
against $16,500,000,000, in 1919, then the 
money per capita was $34.35, in 1919, 
$54.33. In the same year the bank 
clearings aggregated about $392,000,- 
000,000, as against $155,000,000,000, in 
1914—a gain of 152%. At that time 
the insurance on the lives of the people 
of the United States was about $21,500,- 





ROCKFORD LIFE 


Insurance Company 


“FIRST OLD LINE OF ROCKFORD” 


Openings for District Manager 


Wire FRANCIS L. BROWN, Secy. 


HOME OFFICE: 
ROCKFORD TRUST BUILDING 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 




















Guaranty Life Insurance Company 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Operating in Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota and South Dakota 





Good territory—Excellent opportunities—Sale- 
able Policies—High class agency service 





Our field is rich in prospects 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, 


Secretary and General Manager 


YOU KNOW 


what you are getting when you buy a 
policy in the Indiana National Life. 


Non- partic pating insurance only is sold by the 
Indiana National Life. The price is guaranteed, the 
benefits are sure. You do not depend upon the whims 
of the directors or the luck of the company when it 
comes to the cost of a policy in this company. 


Policies, agency contracts, home office 
equipment and territory—the best 
of opportunities for the right men. 


Indiana National 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Operating in Indiana, Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Illinois and Michigan 
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growing insurance needs of the coun- 
try. It would seem that there is no 
cause for alarm so long as the busi- 
ness is placed on the books at proper 
cost, without mortgaging anticipated 
income, and having regard to invest- 
ments of its funds, that shall at all 
times be 100 percent good. 


000,000, on Dec, 31, 1919, in 237 life 
companies it was approximately $30,- 
000,000,000 with total assets of about 
$7,000,000,000. 







ROM the foregoing it will be ob- 
served that we have not gone wild 
but simply have kept pace with the 





Western Reserve Life 
Insurance Company 


This company is a conserva- 
tive, steady-going, onward- 
moving institution. 


It believes in the best agents 
and the best business. 


This company is an Indiana 
Company operating only in its 
home state. It is making prog- 
ress every month. 


MUNCIE, INDIANA 
JOHN W. DRAGOO, Secretary 








The insurance written the first six 
months of the present year as com- 
pared with the corresponding six 
months of last year exceeds the former 
period by substantially 45 percent. It 
is thought that the peak has been 
reached in commodity prices, and that 
a gradual reduction may be expected. 
If so, we have reason to believe that 
the downward trend in prices, the de- 
flation of credit, and the consequent in- 
creased power of the dollar will neces- 
sarily affect the volume of insurance to 
be written. 


HE future, however, seems prom- 

ising, regardless of continuing re- 
adjustments. By keeping our feet on 
the ground and our heads below the 
clouds, observing wisely sane business 
methods, there should be no cause for 
alarm. In fact insurance will be a 
large factor in the solution of present 
economic conditions, by reason of the 
large volume of money it sends through 
the channels of trade; in the building 
of homes, and the buying of farms. No 
panic is necessary to bring about re- 
adjustment. Under the Federal Re- 
serve banking system, properly man- 
aged, a money panic can be prevented. 
A prominent banker has well said: “We 
do not need a panic in this country to 
readjust our difficulties any more than 
we do the plague, and that there is less 
reason for a panic here now than for 
the scourge of the middle ages.” 


OUBTLESS, the door of oppor- 
tunity is opening wider upon a 
field of varied activities and larger use- 
fulness to its member companies. Be- 
cause of certain activities, especially 





RATES REDUCED 








written. Best of contracts to agents. 
Iowa. Write for information— 


BURLINGTON, IOWA 


Premium rates reduced, September 1920. All leading forms of policies 
Two General Agencies open in 


LOUIS H. KOCH, PRESIDENT 


NATIONAL AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 








that of the American Service Bureau, 
which will require substantial attention 
during the year now before us, in order 
to make it one of the most valuable 
organizations affiliated with this Con- 
vention, your president makes no espe- 
cial recommendation as to any addi- 
tional activity at this time, but he does 
most heartily recommend that co-op- 
eration in all business and social ac- 
tivities by and between all interests 
and organizations affecting life insur- 
ance be encouraged so that the true 
purpose and intent of insurance may be 
understood by the people. 


New President Is 
A Popular Man 


Charles G. Taylor, Jr., vice presi- 
dent and actuary of the Atlantic Life 
of Richmond, Va., the new president 
American Life Convention, is a pop- 
ular man personally. He is cordial, 
likeable and companionable. Mr. Tay- 
lor has been on the executive com- 
mittee and rendered splendid service. 

Mr. Taylor went to the Atlantic 12 


years ago as secretary and actuary. 
Later he became vice president and 
actuary. He is also a director. For 


two years he served as actuary Vir- 
ginia department. In fact, he was the 


first actuary of the department. Mr. 
Taylor is a Native of Virginia, his 
birthplace being at Petersburg He 


started in the business as a clerk in the 
mutual Life office at Richmond. He 
was later secretary to the manager. 
He did some rate book work while 
serving in a clerical capacity. 


National Association 


Sends Its Greetings 


President J. Stanley Edwards of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers holding its annual meeting in 
Hartford sent the following telegram 
to the American Life Convention: 
“The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters sends mst cordial and felic- 
itous greetings to the officers and 
membership of the American Life Con- 
vention and pledge our sympathies and 
support to your program for the wider 
extension of life insurance service and 
the continued improvement in the ethics 
that must uphold such service. 


A. H. Rodes, president of the Two 
Republics Life, big, hearty and jubi- 
lant, arrived on the scene with real 
Texas spirit. Mr. Rodes owns a ranch 
16 miles from El Paso and gives it his 
personal attention. He is a first-class 
insfrance man and just as good a 
farmer. 


E. J. McGivney, counsel of the Pan- 
American Life, former Louisiana in- 
surance commissioner, is looming up 
as one of the leading men of the Legal 
Section. He is well poised and shows 
sound judgment in his utterances. 








Assets, $3,566,304.16 




















CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Insurance in Force, $32,000,000.00 


Our Policy Forms Contain the Following Provisions: 
accidental death, Total and permanent disability benefits, 
Surgical operation benefits, Annual dividends, 
Premium loans, Cash loans, Extended insurance, Paid up insurance, Cash surren- 
der values, Insurance to cover policy loans, Installments certain-Participating, 
Installments continuous-Participating. 


Very Attractive Agency Contracts to Reliable Men 


JOHN W. COOPER, President 


fits, Partial disability benefits, 
Optional methods of settlement, 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Double Indemnity for 




















